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| for divorce. he has the remedy in his own 


hands. But it is curious to see how much 
more alive he is to the bardships of a de- 
serted husband than to those of a deserted 
wife. Restitution of conjngil rights was 
enforced in England by imprisonment by 
the courts until within a few years. It was 


| recently abolished by ‘‘the Weldon Act,” 


passed in consequence of the persistent 


| endeavors of a Mrs. Weldon to have her 
| husband locked up for refusing to live with 
| her, although he offered her almost any 


| sum to let him off. 


The sympathy of the 


| British husband went with Mr. Weldon, 
| and no one then suggested that his deser- 
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PROGRESS. 
BY ROSE HARTWICK THORPE. 
[Read at the semi-annual convention of the Pacific 
Coast Women’s Press Association at San Francisco.) 


Through labyrinths of error and of wrong 


Comes gentle Progress, calm and patient-eyed, 
With tireless feet, with purpose brave and strong, 
Slow plodding upward to the light and song 

That crown the cross where self is crucitied. 
Her steps are gloritied along the way 

By those who aided in the work divine; 
Martyr, reformer, poet, artist they! 

He who hath builded nobly in his day 

Is mighty conqueror of death and time. 
Whenever Progress planned some grand advance, 

A mind gigantic answered to her call, 

And came to do her will with book or Jance, 
Inspired and strengthened by her hopeful glance, 


On battle-field or in the senate hall. 


In ancient times she needed strength of arm, 
Muscle and brawn to battle for her sake. 
Man traversed seas of gore to conquer harm; 
Woman was weak and quick to take alarm, 

Fcr life is hers to give, but not to take. 


Then came a time when intellect joined hands 
With strength. Now woman hastens to the van, 

No longer cringing ’neath the iron bands 

Of fate, but with a potent weapon stands, 
Co-worker and co-warrier with man. 


She may not wield the sword; but she may hold 
The public heart, and sing the sweeter song 

That conquers not by strength, but power to fold 

And chain desire with its heart of gold, 
Thus breaking down the citadel of wrong. 

For emiles more potent are than despot’s creed, 
And bands of love more strong than chains of steel ; 

Force cannot drive that which a child may lead. 

In woman’s heart is borne the world’s great need, 
And Love the mighty secret shall reveal. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The New England M. E. Conference has 
voted in favor of admitting women, 160 to 
63. 








_* 
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One of the most interesting features of 
the discussions in the Methodist Confer- 
ences over the admission of women is the 
desire everywhere shown by those who 
are opposed to the women to have the vote 
taken by secret ballot. The reason is ob- 
vious. As Rey. Charles A. Howells said the 
Other day in the New York Conference, 
“If a man who was known to have voted 
against the admission of women should 
afterwards be sent to a parish that favored 
it, the women would make his life a bur- 
den to him.” When the women remon- 
strants against equal rights for women 
showed a reluctance to put their names to 
their sentiments, Mrs. Corbin attributed 
it to their ‘innate womanliness.” Now 
that the same reluctance appears among 
the men, to what shall it be attributed? 
Not to innate manliness, certainly. 


* 
** 





The British husband is protesting nu- 





merously and indignantly in the English | 


papers against the recent decision in the 
Jackson abduction case. If a husband 
may not imprison his wife to compel her 
to live with him, her refusal to do so ought 
at any rate to entitle him to a divorce—so 
Says the British husband. The marriage 
laws of Great Britain are framed entirely 
by the British husband and the British 
bachelor, the British wife having no voice 
in the matter. 
band thinks desertion ought to bea ground 


Hence, if the British hus- | 





tion of her ought to entitle Mrs. Weldon 
toadivorce. The great outcry now raised 
on behalf of Mr. Jactson is a queer con- 
trast to the apathy of the British husband 
and law-maker to the desertion of Mrs. 
Weldon. Of course no one, man or wom- 
an, ought to be imprisoned for restitution 
of conjugal rights, and no person of good 


method of retaiting an absconding part- 
ner; but whatever the law is, it should be 
impartial. 


+ 
*e 


In an editorial on ‘*The Marital Power 
of Imprisonment,” the N. Y. Evening Post 
says of the decision in the Jackson case: 

‘*A portion of the religious world—that 
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istry of education, and if they did not suc- 
ceed in having the action revoked, to leave 


the seminary. An hour later they all | 8 


crowded into the office of the minister of 
education, and presented their case through 
a spokesman, whose ultimatum was: ‘‘Give 
us our old teachers, or we leave schoo! to- 
morrow.” ‘The minister, with his assist- 
ants, argued with the young women for 
two hours, but without effec’. 
reluctantly promised that within a week 
the old corps of teachers should be rein- 
stated, and the young women left in peace. 
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Again the number of hours a woman 


| 


Then he | 


WOMAN IN ART. 


The following paper was read b; Emily 
artain, principal of the Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women, before the 
Alumpz of the Philadelphia Girls’ High 
and Normal School, on March 14, 1891: 
Your chairman, Miss Campbell, can tell 
you with what reluctance I yielded to her 
urgent entreaty that | should address you 
this morning. I bad not time to prepare 
an exhaustive paper upon the suggestive 


| subject she wished me to treat; but she 
| promised to be content with a very short 
| address, and on that condition I consented 
| to put together the thoughts I cou'd hasti- 


may work in manufacturing establish- | 


ments has been up for discussion in the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives. 
‘*‘Women and minors’ were grouped to- 
gether. Nobody seemed to perceive the 
impertinence of the attempt to settle fora 
whole class of adult people how long they 


may work, while that class has no voice in 
sense or delicacy would resort to that | 


portion which is horrifi-d by marriage 


with a deceased wife's sister—has been 
stirred to its depths by the decision, as 


giving solemn legal countenance to the | 


doctrine that a wife may leave her hus- 
band at any time without giving any rea- 
son; anda petition is said to be in circula- 
tion asking for legislation—ws do not 
know of what kind—to ward off some sort 
of calamity likely to result therefrom. 
What this calamity can be, except a wide- 
spread strike of wives, it is hard to say. 
But then, even if husbands had the power 
of imprisonment, very few could afford to 
exercise it, for it is quite expensive, and 
draws a large crowd around the house.” 





The municipal woman suffrage bill in 
the Minnesota House of Representatives 
has been indefinitely postponed, 53 to 40. 


Mrs. Julia B, Nelson writes cheerfully | 


that this is ‘‘not a bad defeat for a first 
skirmish.” The Minnesota women are go- 
ing to set about organizing at once, with 
increased zeal. 





oe 


The women of North Adams, Mass., 
have had great difficulty in getting as- 
sessed; so much that this year is the first 
time they have ever voted. But at the 
April town meeting, last Tuesday, the 14th 
inst., they did so. The Australian ballot 
was used, and Mrs. A. W. Locke was elect- 
ed on the school board. The women of 
North Adams deserve credit for the perse- 
verance they have used in claiming and 
winning their right to vote. 


+++ 
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The Fredonia (N. Y.) Political Equality 
Club gave their first reception at the resi- 
dence of Dr. Waterhouse on the evening 
of March 31. It was a brilliant success. 
Aboat 150 persons were present, and every 
one wore the yellow ribbon. The presi- 
dent, Miss Prescott, in her address, said 
that the club needed a larger room for its 
meetings, as it now has 100 regular mem- 
bers, and eighty associate members. The 
latter are gentlemen. Miss Ella C. Lap- 
ham gave a thoughtful address on the 
reasons for this movement for equality. 





_is strongly Democratic. 


Dr. F. B. Palmer, Principal of the Normal 


School, spoke of the need of developing 
the higher moral and social principles in 
legislation through the agency of women. 
Mr. L. McKinstry, in his address, made 
the following pertinent application : 
‘*Thanks to the intelligent women tax- 
payers of Fredonia, we have the water 
works; and, thanks to more women tax- 
payers, we were enabled to build our 
splendid village hall; and now why should 


| also.” 


| convinced her that women at the polls are 


not they vote as to whoshail control these | 


properties? What an anomaly! Women 


were taxed to build both these improve- | 


ments, and, but for their public spirit in 
signing consents, we should not have had 
them; yet they have no more voice in 
controlling them than they have over the 
public institutions of London and Paris.” 


~~ =e 
7? 





The women of Greece have begun to take 
an interest in politics. One of the first 
fruits of this interest has been a ‘‘strike” 
in a young women’s seminary, in the in- 
terest of civil service reform. There has 
recently been a change of ministry in 
Greece; and the new administration pro- 
ceeded to dismiss all the public school 
teachers who had been employed by the 
former minister of public instruction. In 
the young womeh’s seminary at Athens, 
the girls held an indignation meeting. 


| suecess at the polls. 


| They may be ordered from this office; 


They decided to go in a body to the min- ; Temple for ‘‘The Boys in Blue.” 


the matter. 
feated. 


Fortunately the bill was de- 
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EQUAL RIGHTS LETTER SLIPS. 





An easy and inexpensive way of spread- 
ing woman suffrage sentiment is by means 
of the Equal Rights Letter Slips. 
are of convenient size for slipping into an 
envelope with a letter. Each bears short 


These | 


utterances in favor of equal suffrage, by | 


Abraham Lincoln, Clara Barton, Bishop 
Haven, Bishop Simpson, Herbert Spencer, 
Florence Nightingale, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and Ralph Waldo Emerson. Every 
believer in woman suffrage, and especially 
those who have a large correspondence, 
should keep on hand a supply of these 
slips, and send one out in every letter. 


price, 15 cents per hundred. 
————_+oo——___——_ 


A VICTORY IN DETROIT. 


Mrs. Sophronia O. C. Parsons was elect- 
ed to the school board in Detroit, Mich., 
about a j ear ago, at the first election after 
the legislature gave school suffrage to the 
women of Detroit. She rendered excel- 
lent service; but there is a good deal of 
opposition from the political ‘‘machine” of 
both parties to women on the board— 
probably because all the places are wanted 
for men with votes—and neither the Dem- 
ocrats nor the Republicans would renomi- 
nate Mrs. Parsons this year. The friends 
of the schools thereupon renominated her 
as an independent candidate, and she has 
been elected by a large vote. It is a tri- 
umph of the people over the politicians. 
The women took an active part in re-elect- 
ing Mrs. Parsons, and are delighted with 
the result. A Detroit lady writes: 

“In our ward (the Fourth), fourteen 
women took turns at the various precincts, 
and four carriages were in use all day. 
Every trick and device was used against 
Mrs. Parsons. She was said to be a Catho- 
lic. She was said to be the tool of the 
Democratic Secretary of the Board. She 
was accused of being responsible for the 
Smead system, which they said was death 
to the children, etc., etc. The Republican 
candidate received 405 votes, the Demo- 
cratic candidate 508, Mrs. Parsons 715.” 

Another woman, Mrs. Scripps, was a 
candidate for the school board on the Re- 
publican ticket in the eighth ward, which 
She was not 
elected. A local paper says: 

‘*The election of Mrs. Parsons for school 
inspector from the fourth ward is a tri- 
umph of the principle and policy of ap- 
pointing women to aid in the instruction 
and education of children. But for Mrs. 
Scripps’ prominence in anti-liquor war- 
fare, she probably would have been chosen 


Mrs. H. J. Boutell of Detroit says her 
experience in these school elections has 


more useful in securing good order than 
an army of policemen. ‘‘lhey are treated 
with respect. It is a libel on American 
manhood to say that a self-respecting 
woman engaged in uny duty will be treat- 
ed disrespectfully.” Mrs. Boutell says that 
only two men used language to her to 
which any woman could take exception, 


| around his shadow cast by a candle upon 





and they were foreigners. ‘*They didn’t 
have women inspectors on the school 
boards where they were brought up, I 
imagine,” she said. ‘I believe an influence 
for good was put forth by our work on 
election day of far more value than our 
It is the sacred duty 
of women to get our schools out of the 
control of party politics.” 
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a 
Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE will deliver 
an address on Memorial Day in Tremont 


, Waugh and others have exhibited with 


ly gather. [ will ask your attention for 
only a very few moments. 

Of what use, at this late day, to discuss 
the question whether women can be great 
in art, or to run over the histories of those 
who have already distioguished them- 
selves? It is true, none have been pre-emi- 
nent in the sense that Titian, Rembrandt, 
Raphael and others of that ilk have been 
pre-eminent; but there has been good, 
honest, creditable painting done by wom- 
en, from Mme. Le Brun in France and 
Angelica Kauffmann in England, down to 
these later days when that recognized seal 
of success, a recompense at the Paris 
Salon, has been granted toso many. Mme. 
Dumont Breton, Marie Bashkirtseff, Rosa 
Bonheur, Jeanne Rongier, Mme. Luminais, 
Nellie Jacquemart and many others have 
received medals and mentions honorables 
within the last few years. 

As to sculpture, the legend goes that a 
woman invented that, an ancient Greek 
maiden drawing her lover’s silhouette 


the wall, and filling it up with clay—mak- 
ing the first bass-relief. And the column in 
Strasburg Cathedral, whose figures, niched 
in the capital, were carved by the fair 
hand of the architect’s daughter, are dear 
to us all. 

We Philadelphians ought to be especial- 
ly content with our representatives, for 
two at least of our fineartists have said to 
me that in our good Quaker City the 
women artists lead the men. Thisis prob- 
ably due to the meagre demand for paint- 
ings among the followers of William 
Penn, and especially for home productions, 
so that the majority of our energetic and 
talented men have gone to cities where 
their work finds ready sale. But Cecilia 








Beaux, our finest portrait-painter, would 
rank among the very best in any art centre, 
and Gabrielle Clements, Mary ‘Trotter, 
Alice Barber Stephens, Florence Esté, Ida 


credit in the Paris Salon, and would rank 
well anywhere. If they keep on in the | 
same path, the conscientious effort they 
make in all their work will place them | 
very high indeed before the end of their 
career. For it is only by long years of 
work and a:complishment that a reputa- 
tion worth anything, and that will endure, 
can be attained. 

Does it ever strike you that weexpect of | 
women in theirtwenties, what we look for | 
in men only in their thirties and forties? | 
In fact, in France, a professional man of | 
forty is always called a young man. Yet | 
we constantly see girls discouraged and 
giving up, because they are called failures | 
at twenty-five. Fuseli, the imaginative 
Swiss naturalized Englishman, began his 
art studies at thirty. Our own distin- 
guished artist, Thomas Hovenden, whose 
Pennsylvania farm-housze idyl, ‘‘Breaking 
Home ‘Ties,” won applause io our late 
Academy Exhibition, began his at thirty- 
five. And when [ had the honor of mak- 
ing the acquaintance of the great Corot in 
his own studio in Paris, he told me, what 
every one knows, that although he had 
started in the profession of art as a young 
man, it was only at the age of sixty that 
he acquired the special qualities that made 
his fame and fortune—that make a picture 
of his distinctively ‘‘a Corot.” He said to 
me : ‘‘Until [ was an old man, I was seeking 
my path—rushing violently in this direc- 
tion, and then in that, and always to fiod 
myself mistaken, Capps. And only 
at the age of sixty did I find that it opened 
out straight before me. I had only to 
walk calmly and quietly before me.” 
Fortunately he lived to a ripe old age, and 
had eighteen years’ eujoyment of the ap- 
preciation and wetlth his talent reaped 
for him. But sixty years of age! Think 
of it! Which of us has courage and faith 
that the accumulation of each day’s mod- 
est and conscientious acquirement should 
finally bring fruition so far on in the 
traditional three-score years and ten, that 
a life’s work should culminate and be | 
crowned so near the end? What a long | 
and repeated succession of trials, experi- 
ments and failures, each bringing its mite 
of knowledge, of sharpened observation, 
of quickened intelligence, of increased | 
power of expression! Corot’s earlier work | 
was classical, formal, severe. How wideiy 
he had swung around the circle during 
these, say forty, years of arduous work 
and study! 

Goethe puts most pithily the measured 
but steady progress of each day’s little 
attempt and arrested failure by likening it 
to walking. Gehen in German meaning | 
progression forward, whether by — or | 
mental steps: ‘‘Progress (gehen) is a 
series of falls.’’ We overbalance by stretth- 
ing forward beyond our equilibrium, and | 
arrest the fall by throwing forward the 
other foot. From this new standpoint we | 
again reach forward, again overbalance. | 
And, if heart or body faileth not, at last 
we near our goal. 

Well, women must learn to keep on mak- | 





[Concluded on Second Page.) 


| age to be supported in this way. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. J. B. Lippincott has given $10,000 
to endow the J. B. Lippincott Alcove of 
American and English Literature in the 
Library of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mrs Mary MILLER, Miss ALICE SMITH 
and Miss CARRIE LEE CARTER were recent- 
ly ordained as Ruling Elders of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, at Dexter, 
Mo. The Presbyterians have generally 
shown themselves less progressive on the 
woman question than the Methodists; but 
the Methodist Church will have to look to 
its laurels. 

Miss FLORENCE BALGARNIE, of Eng- 
land, addressed the Alumnz of the Phila- 
delphia Girls’ Normal School, last Satur- 
day, on “The Value of Organization for 
Women, and What Organization has done 
for Women in England.” The Alumnze 
Association is active and flourishing. Al- 
though only in the third year of its ex- 
istence, it already has more than 900 
members. 

Mrs. B. A. LINCOLN was invited to read 
a paper before the Farmers’ Institute re- 
cently held at Patnam, Conn., by the State 
Board of Agriculture. It was the first time 
that a woman had spoken at such an Insti- 
tute in Coanecticut. Most of the promi- 
nent agriculturists and horticulturists of 
the State were present, and the paper, 
which was on “Art and Science versus 
Drudgery and Luck,” was much enjoyed. 
Mrs. Lincoln is the founder of the Boston 
Cooking School. 

Mrs. KATE SMITH is the only woman 
chief of division in the government ser- 
vice. In eighteen months she rose from 
a $60 clerkship to her present position, 
which has a salary of $1,600. She passed 
the required examinations for her first 
place creditably; she gained the title of 
‘‘queen of the census office” by the manner 
in which she used the counting-machines 
for tabulating population ; and ehe now has 
charge of the collection of data on mort- 
gages on homes and farms. 


Miss ANNETTE P. ROGERS has been con- 
firmed by the aldermen as a member ‘of the 
Boston Board of Overseers of the Poor, 
by a vote of 9 to3. Miss Rogers has been 
a lifelong resident of this city, and has 
been connected with many works of char- 
ity and benevolence. She took a promi- 
nent part in the Sanitary Commission 
through the war, and in the supplement- 
ary work of assisting the soldiers’ widows 
and orphans which followed. She was 
formerly one of the auxiliary visitors of 
the State wards, and has been for many 
years a member of the board of directors 
of the Dorchester Industrial School for 
Girls. . 

Mrs. Laura D. WORLEY, of Ellettsville, 
Ind., recently appointed by Gov. Hovey 
as one of the State Commissioners for the 
World's Fair, is Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Indiana State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, and is a practical business woman, 
managing her own dairy, as wellas a large 
farm for her husband. Her appointment 
to the State Fair Commission by the gov- 
ernor was wholly unsolicited. Mrs. Worley 
gave two addresses before the Farmers’ 
Institute lately held at Salem, Ind. The 
Bloomington (Ind.) Republican Progress 
says: ‘‘Mrs. Worley is known all over the 
State as a practical business woman, and 
a writer and lecturer upon dairy topics, 
and in the discharge of her duties will 
demonstrate her ability as an intelligent 
and untiring worker.” Mrs. Worley is a 
firm friend of equal rights fer women, 
and an old subscriber to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL. 

Miss JERUSHA B. AMSDEN, born in New 
Hampshire in 1807, who lately died in 
Chicago, was one of the oldest school- 
teachers in America. She had been teach- 
ing continuously for more than fifty years. 
She taught in Vermont, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania and Florida. At the age of 
seventy she returned to Norwich, Vt., to 
accept the superintendency of the public 
schools of that city, tendered her by the 
unanimous vote of the school board. For 
two years she performed the duties of that 
position, and then resigned because of age 
and feebleness. In 1881 she went to Chi- 
cago, where she had friends, and supported 
herself by knitting, sewing, etc., until four 
years ago. Since then she has been sup- 
ported by contributions from school- 
teachers in the East and South, and from 
local friends. It is a sad commentary 
upon the small wages paid to teachers of 
the disfranchised sex that a woman who 
had taught faithfully and steadily for fifty 
years should have been obliged in her old 
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ing the little steps, and even if they do not | 
become great, they will have done good 

work. What does it matter if they du uot 

reach the topmost height? How many 

of our exhibitiug artists have attained the 

last rung of the ladder? Yet how much 

richer is the world by their preductions! 

The world is better tor every good, von- | 
scientious worker, in whatever oranch of 
achievement. But #0 many feel th:t if 
they cannot soar at once, they have failed. 
They are not conrent to plod; not so much | 
from want of patience and persistence and 

energy, | think, as from want of faith | 
in themselves. They are misled by our 

American word tsient, which in French is 

only cslled facility, good organizati n, 

gifis. In France a man has talent only | 
when his natural gifts have been trained, 

disciplined, entightened; when he knows, | 
not guesses. Moreover, when they give | 
up discouraged, it is because of their sex | 
that they have failed: as if failure were 
our prerogative! 

Let me ask you, How many men of 
your acquaintan.e have succeeded—have 
reached the limit they fixed for them- 
selves in youth? How many carpenters 
and plumbers who come into your houses 
to make or to repair, have succeeded in | 
learning their business? What proportion 
of the heads of families you know, have 
been sufficiently successful to spare their 
wives and daughters from wearing and 
heart-wearying work? 

Paris is the Mecca of the art student of all 
nations. One of the great advantages he 
gains by going there is the conviction 
that it is only by intense, brain-racking 
study, and long, painstaking searching of 
the very heart of truth, that successful 

ainters have gained mastery of their art. 

hey learn from Frenchmen what work 
really means. Every earnest student I 
knew over there, did as I did, reached the 
atelier at eight in the morning, and worked 
arduously, with a half hour’s refreshment 
at noon, until the light failed us. And even 
then one professur repeatedly reproached 
us that we lost time by not drawing in an 
evening class, although we reminded him 
that there was none jet formed for women 
in those early days, after the destruction 
and devastation of the Franco-Prussian 
war, and the still more deadly Commune. 

And not only the student but the painter 
of eminence carries his work to the limit 
of his ability. Meissonnier, unrivalled in 
technique, would to his last day scrape 
his canvas clean at the end of a sitting, 
if the work was unsatisfactory to him. 
Manet, the great light of Impressionism, 
entirely repainted his famous portrait 
of Courber thirty-six times, each time fin- 
ishing te portrait at a single sitting, and 
scraping it off at the end of the day, un- 
til he was satisfied he had done his best. 
Figure to yourselves the years of probing, 
exhaustive study necessary to such thor- 
ough knowledge of form and color and 
the resources of pigments, that, in a few 
hours’ work, the intense but calm and mas- 
terful brain-action could produce through 
the obedient brushes the three-quarter- 
length portrait of a man, the size of life! 

Art is the epitome of life. it is an affair 
of the relations of value. Details must 
become so thoroughly familiar that they 
keep their place as details, in their proper 
relation of parts and whole. We teachers 
know how difficult it is to keep them from 
absorbing us completely, and obscuring 
our view of the results. A small object 
near the eye will hide the sun. but 
whether in art or any other avenue of en- 
deavor, we must strive on, progressing 
each day, assured that no one else has 
attained anything without such work. In 
the picturesque language of a Frenchman | 
familiar only with the roads of his own | 
country, which are all macadamized, where | 
the stones are broken by laborers’ ham- 
mers in heaps by the roadside, and then | 
scattered over the surface: ‘io make a) 
royal road to art, every man must break | 
his own stones.” But, above all, we must 
keep up faith and courage. 

There is a pretty story in the Arabian 
Nights’ entertainments; | forget which 
night, of a lovely Persian Princess who 
had an irresistible longing for some fairy 
treasures at the top of a difficult mountaia, 
a talking-bird, a tree with singing leaves, 
and a fou: tain with water of | forget what 
magical quality. It is many years since | 
read the tale. But, whatever they were, 
she longed for them so ardently that a 
brother to whom she was dear volunteered | 
tu go and get them forher. Many days 
passed, and he returned not; and then ap- 
other brother started fourth, and was heard | 
of no more; and then, | think, the third and 
youngest. At last, after long waiting, the 
Princess herself donned male attire and | 
started for the perilous mountain. At the 
foot she found a hoary guardian, who 
tried to dissuade her from going further; 
but as she persisted, he told her that there 
would be no danger in her path as long 
as she pressed forward; that she would 
be assailed by voices, but never by physi- 
cal harm; but that if she turned around 
she would be changed into a stone. So 
the Princess stuffed cotton in her ears, and 
began her difficult climbing ; and as she got | 
higher and higher, the path became more 
thickly strewn with large round s ones. | 
As she was pushing on bravely on her | 
upward way, the cotton, unfortunately, 
fell out of her ears, and she heard dread- 
ful voices that clamored and shrieked | 
around her, threatening, entreating and 
urging her to go no further; the way was | 
inaccessible, the stones would bruise her | 
feet. she would pant and thirst for refresh- 
ment and for loving companionship, she 
would lose her beauty and her charm; and 
after all to what end, for she would surely 
fail, she was only a woman? But she 
turned not and dallied not, «nd as the hid- 
eous cries wailed out discouragement and 
hopelessness, still the lovely Princess kept | 
on her steady, persistent and fatiguing | 
climb, step by step, without turning to 
look back, without pausing to argue or | 
confute her assailants; and at last she 
gained the hilltop and brought away the 
treasures. And the tale ends happily, as 
stories used to do; and the magic water, 





| Only a story to me. 


| fable had filled me. 


dropped upon the wayside stones, breaks | 


the enchantment, and turns them ali back 
ioto their proper princely forms. 
I read the story as a child, when it was 


kin. at his house in Camberwell, showed 
my father and me a water-color drawing 
of the Princess comiug dowa the hill-site, 
a simple, sweet-faced young maiden, with 
the jar of magic water under her arm; 
and it recalled the delight with which the 
Soon I learned by 
experience that we do indeed petrify into 
stones, become useless to ourselves, and 
wound the feet and clog the path of others, 
as we give heed to treacherous voices 
within our hearts, or to the warniogs of 


| friends or of enemies, which speak of dis- 


cours gement and defeat. 


* 
> 


A MOMENTOUS DECISION, 


The Lord Chancellor of England, with 
the concurrence of several other great 
legal Juminaries, has given a decision in 





Bur, later, John Rus- | 


Their character may or may not be good; 


they zet no opportunity of proving their | 


innovence, and, moreover, it would appear 
that ladies of family and reputation are 
liable to be seized and insulted if an iguo- 
raut or ill disposed **bul!-dog” takes it into 
his head that they are open to suspicion. 
* Of late,” says one writer, **the Proctors 
have considered it an offence for any giri 
to walk about the streets.” 

Another mentions a young girl, an assist- 
ant in alarge shop. who was found walking 
with an undergraduate, by the Proctor. 
After her sojourn in the Spinuing House, 
her employment being gone, she had no 
alternative but to walk the streets. The 
Herald says: 

If it is wrong for a girl to speak to an 
undergraduate, it is no less criminal for an 
undergraduate to speak toa girl. Should 


| it, therefore, be decided to retain that an- 


the Jackson abduction case that will give | 
him a high and honorable place in history. | 


When Mr. Jackson abducted and impris- 
oned his wife, all the precedents of Eng- 
lish legal decisions for centuries were on 
his side, and the lower court sustained the 
view that he had not exceeded his rights. 
The higher court has compelled him to set 
his wife at liberty. 
Woman's Herald says: 


The recent decision of the Lord Chan- 
cellor in the Jackson case, affecting as it 
does half the people in the British domin- 
ions, is the most important legal decision 
of the century. 

Over a hundred years ago Lord Chief 
Justice Mansfield gave his famous decision 
in the Somerset case, that ‘tno slave could 
breathe on British soil,” and the slave | 
walked out of court a free man. 

The petty stacutes that had so long held 
his race in bondage, with that one breath 
of justice, were abolished forever in Great 
Britain ; and the war of freedom, inaugura- | 
ted by that decision, agaiast the theory that 
one man could hold property in another, | 
has since been steadily carried on in every | 
latitude and longitude of the globe. Thus | 
like the sunlight does the influence of a 
great principle pervade the darkest corners 
of the earth. 

Like the great Chief Justice of the last 
century, the present Lord Chancellor, with | 
a clearer vision than those about him, rises | 
into a purer atmosphere of thought, and | 
vindicates the princivles of eternai justice | 
and the dignity of British law by aeclar- 
ing all those old statutes obsolete that make | 
wives the bond-slaves of their husbauds. 

In regard to the law so frequently cited, 
giving husbands the right to seize, im- 
prison, and chastise their wives, he 
says :— 

“I am of opinion that no such rights | 
exist in law. I am personally of opin- | 
ion that no such rights ever did exist in | 
law. I am prepared to say that no Eng- 
lish subject has a right to imprison another 
English subject, whether his wife or not, 
provided she was sui juris, and of respon- 
sible age.” With this decision the wife | 
walked out of the court a free woman, 
thus verifying the declaration of one of 
America's great Senators, Charles Sum ier, 
that ‘tall interpretations of statutes and 
constitutions in favor of liberty must in 
the broadest sense be just and legal.” 

The passage of the Married Woman's | 
Property Bili, in 1882, was the first blow at | 
the old idea of couverture, securing to 
wives their rights of property, the full 
benefits of which they are yet to realize, 
when more liberal and clearer-minded men 
administer the laws. 

The deci-ion of the Lord Chancellor, 
March 18, 1891, declaring the personal 
rights of married wo nen, is a still more | 
important blow by just so much as the 
rights of person are more sacrei than the 
rights of property. 

And now if Mr Gladstone, as the leader 
of the L‘beral party, could see the dignity 
and magnitude of woman's demand for 
political equality, and in one of his in- 


| spired moments declare that ‘‘no British 
| subject can be governed by laws and rul- 


ers ia which she has no voice,’’ he would 
strike the third and fiaal blow against all 
forms of human slavery, giving to the 
most unfortunate and helpless of British | 


| subjects an equal share in the blessings of 


liberty. 

There is no higher court to which the 
case can be appealed, unless Mr. Jackson 
takes it before the House of Lords. 


+ 


A RELIC OF BARBARISM. 


The London Woman's Herald calls at- | 





| tention to the following outrage commit- 


ted ‘‘in the name of the law” at Cambridge : 

Jane Elsden, seventeen, one of the 
*-unfortuuate class” so called, was chased 
through the streets by a Proctor and his | 
bull-dugs, and hailed before the authorities 
charged with being a woman of evil life, 
a danger to the morals of uadergraduates, 
on the unsupported assertions of irrespon- 
sible persons. Her case was heard in cam 
era, and she herself denied legal advice. 
She was promptly sentenced to be contined 
in the “Spinning House.” a survival of 


Mrs. Stanton in the | 


achronism, the Spinning House, both men 
and women will have to be alike subjected 
to its rigors. ‘Stone the woman, let the 
man go free,” would seem to be the motto 
of the Universities; but there should be 
a Spinning House for undergraduates if 
there is to be one for their female as3o- 
ciates in ill-doing. 

It is well enough to make solicitation to 
vice a legal offence, when the law bears 
equally on both sexes. 
solicition of men by women in the streets 
is punishable by law, but not vice versa. 


In a few places, as in Boston, men who 


follow and annoy women may be arrested 
as ‘‘nightwalkers,” and are subject to the 
same penalty. What makes the system 
pursued at Oxford and Cambridge an out- 
rage is, that women are subject to punish- 
ment on suspicion, without being first 
openly and regularly tried and convicted ; 
and that no penalty seems to be provided 
for the men. 





> 


THE GOOD IT WILL Do. 


Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner, of Philadel- 
phia, says: 

When women take as much pains to be 
intelligent as to be beautiful, they wili not 
be less beautiful, but more interesting and 
companionable; and men, who now find 
femule society dull except in love-makiog. 
will seek it at other times. ‘There will be 
no fewer loves, but more friendships, and 
a larger field of intercourse between the 
sexes; and tha’ will make social life 
purer. When men find that their sisters 
and sweethearts are reading the newspa- 
pers for other items t aa the deaths and 
marriages, that they are earnestly watch- 
ing the history of the saloon, the gambling 
house, and other evils which affect their 
homes, they will cease to pooh pooh the 
woman’s point of view, and will seriously 
consider it, and politics will be purer. 
When wives interest themselves intelli- 
gently in outside affairs. husbands will no 
longer, on reaching the family fireside, 
either fall asleep or step out to have a talk 
with a crony at the corner bar-room; thev 
will be gla! to stay and have their taik 
right there, and homes will be happier. 
When mothers learn wiser ways of living, 
children will be better born and better 
raised. When self-supporting women be- 
come skilled workers, the social status of 
lubor will rise. When they can easily earn 


| their Own bread, they will not be forced 
When they can | 


to marry for a home. 
provide not only their bread but their 
amusements. they need not depend on the 
favor of any man for a li‘tle taste of pleas- 
ure. When they learn to trust their own 
judgmenr, they ca. inot be overcome by the 
false reasoning of the tirst bad man who 
tries to persuade them into p ril. 

To sum up: the better education of 
women meins a more respected position 
for labor, a purer social life, higher poli- 
tics, wiser mothers, healthier children, 


| more companionable wives, mo e home- 


loving husbands, a better and happier 
world. 


-* & e—____—_ 


OYSTERS OR LITTLE GIRLS? 


Noting the fact that Kansas and Wyom- 
ing, the only States where wom-n vote, 
are the only States where the age of protec- 
tion for girls is 18, the editor of the Texas 
White Ribbon says: 


the mora] status of these States with oth- 
ers, the conviction is forced upon us that 
there is -umething in it. 

This is the way we have it in Texas: 


House bill No. —,by 
for the better protection of the oyster on our 
coast. 

Your committee having the same under con- 
sideration report it back with the recommend- 
ation that it do pass. 











House bill 599, by Mr. Rogan, for-the better 
protection of our little girls. 
Your committee having the same under con- 


sideration, report it back with the recommen- 
dation that itdo not pass. 


There is no use talking about silent influ- | 


ence and womanly protests; these have 
bevn voiced in t ie Many petitions sent up 
by the women all over our State, but noth- 


| ing avails but votes. 


medi#val times which still exists for the | 


incarceration of women of herclass. Her 
career and character May not have been 
all that could be wished, but not a tittle of 
evidence was brought forward to show 
that when arrested she was iofringing any 
law known to the Britikh Constitution, over 
which Proctors ride triumpbantly—at lease 
protem. The day after her conviction by 
thi¢ improvised court, Jane Elsden found 
the door of the Spinning House open, 
and walked out. 
with breaking prison—through aun open 
door !—and committed to the common gaol. 
At Oxford the sume guardianship of mor- 
als prevails, but, a Spinning House not 
existing there, the public prison is utilized 


for the detention of girls guilty of the | 


crime of speaking to an undergraduate. 


She was seized, charged | 





+ © e—_- —. 
GIRLS AS ARCHITECTS. 


Miss Sophia G. Haydeo, who won 
the $1000 priz» for the best design 
for the building for the ‘‘Woman’s Depart- 
ment” at the Columbian Exposition, is a 
teacher of drawing inthe Eliot Industrial 
school in this State. The award carries 
with it the appointment to be the archi- 
tect of the building, and Miss Hayden has 
gone to Chicago to assume her new respoi- 
sibilities. Miss Hayden wa born in San- 
tiago, Chili. Her father wa3 a New Eng- 
land man, Dr. George Hayden of Jamaica 
Plain. In early life he went to Chili, where 


In most places, the | 


| course. 


| Dakota's loss is Minnesota's gain. 


Mr. 7 


| out of the way? 


| he married a Spanish lady. The present 
successful young architect, when a child 
of six, wa8 sent to her relatives in Rox- 
| bury, where she grew up, graduated at 


the Roxbury High School, and later took | 


the fuli course at the Lostitute of lechnol- 
ogy, graduating last June. She is the 
only woman who holds the diploma of the 
Institute, although several have studied 
there in partial courses. Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, president of the Institute, says 
that he considers Miss Hayden competent 
to build a railroad bridge, if necessary, as 
| she has gone thoroughly into her work, 
studying the question of contracts, of 
strength of materials, heating and venti- 
lation, and the mathematical side of draw- 
| ing. She has had some experience in an 
architect's offi:e. Miss Lois L Howe, who 
won the second prize, is also a student of 
| the School of Technology, and is employed 
| in Boston as a draughtsman in the office 
of Messrs. Allen & Kenway, architects. 
Miss Howe had studied four years at the 
Museum of Fine Arts before taking the 
two years’ special course in architecture 
at the Institute of Technology. 


—.* 
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HINDOO GIRLS AT OXFORD. 


‘One of the most interesting and striking 
figures among the Oxford students,” says 
Elizabeth Bisland, in Harper's Bazar, ‘is 
| Cornelia Sorabji, a tall, olive-skinned girl, 

as slender as the traditional Indian prin- 
cess who weighed only one rose-leaf. 
Clothed in her native dress of pale blue 
crape embroidered with gold, with its 
mantle draped over her head like a veil, 
and shadowing her astonishingly large 
and brilliant eyes, she makez a strange 








| earnestly crave? For the creatures of God 


committed to our care, we are responsible 
to their Creator, and for our treatment of 


| them we shall be held to strict account by 


“Him to whom they belong.” 
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PITH AND POINT. 





The only thing that walks back from the 
tomb with the mourners and refuses to be 
buried is character. 

Every man has in himself a continent of 
undiscovered character. Happy is he who 
acts the Columbus to his own soul.—WSir 
Joh» Stevens. 

Our hope, heavenly and earthly, is poor- 
ly anchored if the cable parts upon the 
stream. I believe in God, who can change 
evil into good; and I am confident that 
what befails.us is always ultimately for 
the best.—Sir Walter Scott. 

Men can never be neutral in great con- 
tests; and if, because of the little wrong 
in the right cause, or the little evil in the 
good man, we refuse to take the side of 
right, we are, by that very act, silently 


| taking the side of the wrong.—Evizabeth 


Charles. 
Oe of my weightiest reasons for believ- 


| ing in woman suffrage is that [ think it 


| ties, which deforms man. 


would be the surest means of securing for 
women the simple justice of equal pay for 
equal work. Facts show that voters alone 
have their interests properly guarded — 
Mary L. Booth. 

I should like to see the moulding hand 
of woman in our State politics. [ want to 
get some of woman's influence, which 
forms and reforms man, into _poli- 
Great Brirtaia 


| is a thousand times better off under Vic- 


picture among the rosy, blonde English- | 


women jn their tailor gowns.’ Professor 
of literature in the University of Bombay, 
at the early age of eghteen, she still 
thirsted for broader opportunities, and 
found her way to Somerville Hall, at Ox- 
ford. 
brilliant examination papers in history and 
literature. The government decided, how- 
ever, that a woman with knowledgeof law 
was needed to collect evidence in the zena- 


and Miss Soratji entered upon a} legal 
After six months’ study,ther pa- 
pers in Roman law were held by the exam- 
iners to be the most remarkable and able 
ever presented in the university;by any 
student of either sex. Prince Dhuleep 
Singh’s two daughters are alsoj}members 
of Som +rville, and on its rolls stand many 
of the most noted and noble names of 
England. Less is heard of women's suc- 
cess at Oxford than at Cambridge,{jbecause 
of a different system of conferring hon- 


Here she attracted attention by her | 


toria than it will be under her son.—Reo. 
O. P. Gifford. 

We are not yet conscientious. The 
law of righteousness claims and 1e- 
ceives our asseut; we feel it, but do nos 
love it, do not follow it. or we find duty a 
task. We hesitate, evade, compromise; 


| we dally with temptation, and accept the 


| nas, where men are not allowed to enter, | 


| sweet, poisonous bribes of praise, gain, 
| pleasure, appetite, sensual impulse. 


We 
willingly do righs when it is easy, popular, 
profitable; but how is it when there isa 
call for self-denial, sacrifice, obloquy ?— 
Rev. Charles G. Ames. 

In a certain Western town a petition for 
the appointment of State Superintendent 
of schools was being circulated in a hotel. 
At one table were a telegraph operator, a 
cashier and a book-keeper, three teachers 
io the public schools, one music teacher, a 
minister’s wife, and the wife of the princi- 


| pal of the largest school in the town,—all 
| of these women. But they were not voters. 
| The petition was taken past them to where 


ors; but women are doing excellent work | 


there. 





*o+ 


MRS, CHETA F. LUTZ. 





Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Mrs. Cheta F. Lutz, who lectured with 
great a:ceptance in South Dikota for four 
months during the campaign for equal 
suffrage, is now a resident of Morton, 


| Renville County, Minn., where her hus 
| band publishes the Morton Zaterprise. Mrs. 


Lutz rests from her labors in South Da- 
kota, but her works do follow her, and she 
has been appointed lecturer and organizer 
for the Minnesota W. S. A. She talks 
for suffrage eloquently, and sings it in a 
way that reaches the hearts and brings 
tears to the eyes of her hearers. South 
Suf- 
fragists, Superintendents of Frarchise 
work and others desiring a good lecture 
on a live question, may address Mrs. Luz, 


| or 


‘\We are not by birth or inclination a 
| woman suffragist, but when we contrast 


Mrs. JuLia B. NELSON, 
Pres. Minn. W. S. A., and Supt. Fran- 
chise, Minn. W. C. T. U., Red Wing, Minn. 


+ 
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BANDS OF MERCY. 

Miss A. D. Fogg, of New Haven, Conn., 
in a paper on ‘‘Bands of Mercy,’ read be- 
fore the W.C. T. U. convention recently 
held in that city, told the following touch- 
ing story: 

‘A railroad train was speeding swiftly 
along, when suddenly on the track ahead 
the engineer espied a dog, facing the train 
and barking furiously. ‘A dog barking 
at the train,’ he said; ‘why doesn't he get 
He blew his whistle 
shriek after shriek, but the dog never 





| moved from the track, only redoubling his 


effurts to stop the approaching train. ‘it 
is only a dog,’ said the man, ‘1 can’t stop 


| the train for a'dog,’ and on came the great 


iron monster without checking its speed. 
Even now the dog could have saved him- 
self by a sudden leap, but he only crouched 
lower over something he was guarding. 
As the engine pissed over him there was 
a flutter of white over the rails, and with 
a sudden thrill of horror, the engineer 
brought his train to a stand. There be- 
hind them lay a baby girl, one hand still 
clutchivg the flowers she had been gather- 
ing, and oeside her la. her faithful dog. 


a man lay down his lifé for his friends.’ 
In the face of such facts as these, dare we. 


at the lower end of the long dining room 
sat a Dut-h butcher with a brutal face 


| and deg-shaped head, and a horse-trainer, 


who gambled away each night with a set 
of his own sort. They were voters. They 
were supposed to have intelligence.— 
Emma Harriman. 

The machinery of government, the 
financial interests of the nation, have re- 
ceived the chief thoughts of men. These 
are important, but there .re other interests 
as much greater than these as the boy is 
more valuable than his clothes. ‘lhese in- 
terests require the united attention of the 
wisest men and women. Beginning our 
political work as we have with the school 
ballot for the children, we now ask the 
municipal ballot to keep the surroundings 
of home pure and sweet, to protect the 
youth beyond the schoolhouse door. ‘To 
unite the best efforts of all, for the com- 
mon good of all, woman’s ballot with 
man’s would perpetuate what they have 
founded. No man, no woman, can alone 
make and keep a complete home; together 
they can anddo. The S:ate should be but 
a larger home.—Mrs. Mary L. Doe. 

Woman has not suffered alone from the 
denial to her of political equality. The 
buman race is Jike a man who through in- 
fancy, youth and manhood has compelled 
his right leg to bear the burden of his 
body, regarding the left merely as an or- 
namental appendage, to be swung up by 


| supports, and tricked out with ribbons, 


| ‘Greater love hath no man than this, that | 


look upon these noble creatures with cone | 


tempt, or deny them the affection they so 


lace and jewelry. The one would be 
nerveless and feeble, the other lame and 
overworked, and the progress of the whole 
body would be halting, uneven, and slow. 
So with the body politic. All who are 
interested in public affairs feel how lame, 
uneq 1al and imperfect is the advance of 
society, and how heavily drag the mighty 
interests of the great Republic. It will be 
no better till complete justice is done to 
woman. With her enfranchisement there 
will come a nobler era. Then, with inter- 
ests that are identical, with a humanity 
common to both, the masculine head mar- 
ried to the feminine heart, wisdom supple- 
mented with love, man and woman shall 
together work out the great problems of 
life, and a nobler and better civilization 
shall come to the waiting future.—rs. 
Mary A.. Livermore. 





MorTuHers, if your boys come in lame from their 
games, bathe in Johnson's Anodyne Liniment. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Rev. Jesse H. Jones of North Abington, | 


Mass., will give an address on the ‘New 
Jerusalem,” in Wells Memoria! Hall, Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Saturday evening, 
April 18. This will be an exposition of 
the last two chapters of the Bible, setting 
forth that their outcome is modern Chris- 
tian Socialism, and describing the better 
days that are near. The lecture is free, 
and the public is invited. 

The recent Horticultural exhibition of 
spring flowers was unusually beautiful, 
the display of azalias, hyacinths, cyclamen 
and tulips being especially fine. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, 


A man who has practiced medicine for 
forty years ought ro know salt from sugar ; 
read what he says: 

TOLEDO, O., JAN. 10, 1887. 

Messrs. F. J. Cheney & Co —Gentlemen ; 
—lI have been in the general practice of 


| medicine for most f -rtv years, and would 


Mrs. | 


Harrison’s White House pansies, and the 
lovely orange and brown butterfly orchids, | 


deservedly received large praise. In the 
lower hall were the exhibits 
Harvard Botanical and Bussey Institutes, 
rockeries covered with thick-growing vio- 
lets, wild columbine and buttercups, a 


veritable epitome of the spring. 


of deaconess. In the consecration service, 
he made a slight variation from the course 
taken by Bi-hop Vincent under similar 
circumstancesin Buffalo. Bishop Vincent 
took the deaconess by the hand, as welcom- 
ing her to this service. Bishop Thoburn 
introduced the imposition of hands into 
the ceremony, but did not make the ladies 


from the | 


say that in all my practice aod + xperience 


have never seen a preparation that [ could | 


prescribe with as much confidence of suc- 
cess as [ can Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manu- 
factured by you. Have prescribed it a 
great many times and its effect is wonder- 
ful, and would say in conclusion that I 
have yet to finda case of Catarrh that it 
would not cure, if they would take it ac- 
cording to directions. 
Yours truly. 
L. L. Gorsuca, M. D., 
Office, 215 Summit St. 

We will give $100 for any case of Catarrh 
that cannot be cared with Hall's Catarrh 
Cure. Taken internally. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props, Toledo, O. 

b@r"Sold by al) druggists. 75c. 





3ATHE freely with Johnsons Anodyne Lini- 
ment, thenrub hard night and morning, for 


| pleurisy. 

At the session of the North India Con- | 
ference lately held in Moradabad, Bishop | 
Thoburn installed four ladies in the office | 


preachers, nor authorize them to baptize | 


and administer the Lord's Supper. 


Of the woman question in the South, 
Mrs. Virginia D. Young says: 


When we see such men as Gen. Stephen | 
D. Lee and the Hon. J. W. Fewell battle | 
for the enfranchisement of the women of | 
their State as they did at the Mississippi | 
Constitutional Convention, we may well | 


believe that here at home in South Caro- 
lina, where men yield the palm to none in 


nobleness, some will be found to bear for- | 


ward our banner. And though this doctrine 
may be strange to many, we know we do 


not stand alone, but all over the South—in | 


North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri— 
our sisters are aroused and at work, mak- 


ing themselves ready, by educational ef- | 


fort, for those rights which will lift them 
from the side of the ‘‘Silent Seven’’—min- 
ors, aliens, paupers, criminals, idiots, 
and lunatics, the only people besides wom- 
en in this free country who have no 
voice in the government. The courage 
evinced by theseis prefigured in that of the 
Syro-Phenician woman who came to 
Christ, daring yet trembling, as she, a for- 
eigner, begged a blessing for her daughter. 
The gentle Christ, to test her, uttered 
these words: ‘It is not meet to take the 
children’s bread and cast 
“Yea, 


it to dogs.” | 
Lord, yet the dogs eat of the |! 


crumbs which fall from the children’s ta- | 


ble.” “O woman, great is thy faith. Be 
it unto thee even as thou wilt!” 


A recent construction of the Married 


Woman’s Act, filed by Vice-chancellor | 


Pitney, of New Jersey, shows anew the 


need that women should have an equal | 


voice in making laws. In 1852 the parties 
in the case married. They had three chil- 
dren when, in 1865, the wife's father died, 
leaving a valuable estate. The wife as- 
signed her interest in this toa trustee, upon 
certain trusts, one being that her husband 
might have the use of the money after ber 
death. The trustee permitted the wife to 
collect and receive the trust estate herself, 
but before any of it had been paid to her, 
she left her husband. Three years later, 


he obtained a divorce which provided that | 
each party should enjoy their separate es- | 


tate. Upon the death of the wife, the 
divorced husband brought suit against the 
trustee, in equity, for failure to perform 
his duty uniter the deed of trust. 


the decree of divorce does not affect the 
standing of the complainant as a suitor, 


that he is entitled to the money which the | 


defendant received, or might have re- 
ceived, amounting to $12,895, and also 
to an inquiry as to the value of the 
specific chattels remaining at the death of 
his divorced wife, and to the rent of a 
house. Question: If the inheritance and 
divorce had been on the other side, would 
such an unrighteous decision have been 
rendered? And where are the children’s 
rights, about which the court is so solicit- 
ous when a mother sues for her proper 
portion of her husband’s estate? 





Dyspepsia’s victims are numbered by thou- 


sands. So are the people who have been restored 
to health by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


JoHNSON ne 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 


THINK OF IT. 

In use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 
Dr. 1. S. Jonnson & Co.:—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com- 
mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; for 
more than forty yearsI have used it in my family. 
I say (unasked by you) I regard it one of the best and 
safest remedies that can be found, used internal or 
external, in all cases it is claimed to relieve orcure. 
H, INGALLS, Dea. 2d Baptist Ch., Bangor, Maine. 
E M h should re ss. 

Anodyne Liniment in 
very ot er fonee. fos Coe, 
Sore at, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cramp 
and Paine Delays may cost a life. Relieves Summet 
Complaints like magic. Price, 35 cts. post-paid; 6 bot 
thes. & Express paid, L. S. Johnson & Co., Boston,Mass 




















Peculiar 


Peculiar in combination, proportion, and 
preparation of ingredients, Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla possesses the curative value of the best 
kuown reme- 9... dies of the 
vegetable Hood Ss kingdom. 
Peculiar in its strength and economy, Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is the only medicine of which ean 
truly be said, ‘One Hundred Doses One Dol- 
far.” Peculiar in its medicinal merits, Hood's 
Sarsaparilla accomplishes cures hitherto un- 
known H and has 
vue Sarsaparillaysc: 
the title of “The greatest blood purifier ever 
discovered.” Peculiar in its “good name 
at home,”—there is more of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parillia sold in Lowell than of all other 
blood purifiers. Peculiar in its phenomenal 
record of . sales abroad 
no other Peculiar preparation 
ever attained so rapidly nor held so 
steadfastly the confidence of all classes 
of people. Peculiar in the brain-work which 
it represents, Hood's Sarsaparilla com- 
bines all the knowledge which modern 
research in medical 
science has To Itself developed, 
with many years practical experience in 
pievaring medicines. Le sure to get only 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. #1; six for#5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses O” 3 Dollar 


STATIONERY. 


We carry a full line of choice Standard Papers, 
as per sample book, which we will mail you if 
desired. Fancy Papers we do not carry. 





Cream Wove Paper, Plain or Ruled, 
18 to 20 cts, per lb 


Cream White Paper, Plain, extra quality, 
. 25 to 35 cta, per Ib. 
Smooth or Rough Parchment and 
Antique Linen Papers range in 
PTICE FFOM....6- esse esse eeeeeB5 to 6O cts, per Ib. 


Add 17 cts. per lb. for mailing. 


PICTURE FRAMING. 


We are prepared to make any kind of frame 
from 50 cts. up. As we ask no oneto take a frame 
that is not satisfactory, both as to price and 
quality, we therefore solicit a triel order. 


CRAYONS MOUNTED, WATEk UOLOR MATS. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


of every description, 








MEADE, DODGE & CO., 
The | 
court held that the trust is liable; that | 


4 Park Street, Boston. 


ONLY 





One Place in Boston 


where you can get OORNS, BUNIONS 
and INGROWING NAILS OURED and 
SHOES made to prevent them, and LOOK 
WELL at the same time, and that is at 


APPLETON'S, 


TEMPLE PLACE, 
UP ONE FLIGHT. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


46 








| 


| 


} 
The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas: | 


Corra BACON FosTeR. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART, 


FOSTER & STEUART, 
Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 


teal Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 


Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms | 


of the State. 

145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


STRAW HATS. 


Ladies wishing to have their Hats and Bonnets 
Remodelled to the Spring and Summer Fashions, 
will find a full assortment of shapes at 


POOL BROTHERS, 


Hat and Bonnet Bleachery, 
16 HANOVER STREET, .BOSTON. 





| 
| 
| 


CHAUNGY-HALL SCHOOL, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 18, 1891. 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant for 
etg at years in workmanship and material. Call at our new warerooms and 
examine our new scale of Upright Pianos. sold on Installments if desired 
Terms easy. Also I’ianos to Rent, and if bought within one year, rent paid 
will be applied to the price of the instrument. 


NP RE AB 
Warerooms 257 Tremont 8t., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St. cor.George, Boston. 
E. WILSON & CO., Proprietors. 








KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CORLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. ' 

WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
KNITTED CARPET LINING. The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
y 


scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 


Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated. 


KNITTED FIet D MATTRESSE: s PILLQws AN BOLSTERS. 


Of spon 
softness. 1e filling is in one whole or piece; n order, and no part can become dis. 


placed or bunchy. 
KNITTED FILLED CHURCH AND PILLING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 


he best in the world. Remain elastic and keep t 
KNITTED FILL D WATER-PROOF MATTRESSES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 
Can be used as life-preservers, and are to be depended on in an emergency. The mattresses also 

are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 

KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 

lave been tested four years; protects the plush better than curled hair. 

KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 

KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes 

KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE. These, and all of our goods, have 
always received the highest c.-mmendation from all who have used them. 

KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. Inall sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
wire bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 

Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON MASS. 


BQUIPOISH WAIST. 


THIS WAIST i: a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
~~s pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 









ssp and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
Tay that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
Tcorey within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
||)/|, Infante, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
) the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
PRICES. 
8Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..........++++++++@1.75 
“« 601, “ bed * Bone Front only.......+++s+e0+ 2.00 


“ 603, bbe Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.......... 2.25 
“ ~=610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones.......... «se+++ 1,60 
“ . * ad OMCK. cccccccccsccccccces cosce LGB 


* 621, Children’s—wit ut Bomes...-ccccsccccccceceseeeeces 025 
‘* 631, Infants’ bd ad 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waiste sent by mail to say part of the U.S., poetage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WomaAN’s JOURNAL. 
a@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


HARRIETTE ANTHONY,| The Young Idea. 


Architectural and Landscape ig certs tons om 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS. 
Interiors, Exteriors, Copies and Enlargements. 


CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
A High Class of Work for Amateurs. 


Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
Lantern Slides and Transparencies. 


31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
PRINTING ON SILK AND LINEN. 


STUDIO, 154 TREMONT STREET, 
THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistafice to authors in placing their MSS. 
30 the best advantage is given by THE WRITER’S 
LITERARY BUREAD (established in 187) ,which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and 
frank criticism of MSS. by competent readers eiven 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold 
on commission. Before sending MSS. write for cir- 
cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sample 
copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in the 
world devoted solely to explaining the practical de- 
tails of literary work. Address The Writer's 
Literary Bureau, P. ©. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 

Mention WOMAN’sS JOURNAL. 


eeeeeee seosccevececscesess off 


PATENTED. 














A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 


MI8S KATE CUNNINGHAM - 


Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., } 
Mrs. MARY B. Brooks, 5 








Editor 
Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Spates copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


WOMAN: 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 


Every Woman should have a copy of this ex 











_ EDUCATIONAL. 
BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 5 . 

sraduate and Undergraduate courers fa. Sanskrit, 12mo. 350 pages. ne Cloth and Gold Binding. 

Greek, Latio, Mathematics, Eaxiieh, Anglo-Saxon, j Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 

‘french, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, includ- 7 

ing Gothic and Old High Gioman Celtic, History, | Ww.& B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y. 

Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and | Ww B.-To every purchaser of the above Book we 
will send that splendid Book, “ON& HUNDRED 

’ 


lectures on Philotophy. Gyunesium, with pee fat; j 
rent’s ¢ aratus ¢ lete. Fellowships (value i) 

fc Greek English, Mathen mag ft gfe gs - | PrRizE DINNERS,” free! Two very desirable booke 
for only $1.00. 


in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and Biology. 
THE WOMAN'S STANDARD 


For Programme, address as above, 
Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Woman's Tribune, 








COWLE 
ART SCHOOL. 


Inatractors, 


ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R, CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, DELIA C, RICH, 


This well-established School opens October 1st. 
Superior in equipmentand in arrangement for con- 
venience and penny mone aster De aaa foe 
schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to Edited and Le pn BPs sc D.C. 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in y ° 


Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars , ar. 
address as above, F. M. COWLES. Prien, S140 weeks for'lo } —~ rama ae 


NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 











The Woman’s Journal, 0? Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 
address for $3.00 per year. 


BUSINESS AGENCY. 


At the Business Agency of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, 40 Berkeley Street, Room 6, can 
be found Matrons for Institutions, Housekeepers— 
managing or working—capable Dressmakers, Seam- 
stresses, Menders to go out or take work home, Lady's 
Maids, Book-keepers, Stenographers, Type - writers, 
Office Clerks, etc. Also a registry for trained and ex- 
perienced Nurses and Attendants for the sick. Careful 
attention given to the filling of orders. Office hours, 
9to3. Nurses supplied at all hours. 





63d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College, 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children. 
Unusual care of health is taken. 

The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. 

Catalogues on application. 


No. 259 Boylston Street. 





THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned | butler, is worthy of amused attention, while the hero 


WOMAN'S CHRONICLE. 


ceedingly yoo oy Instructive Book. Large | 
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THE PIVOTAL, QUESTION 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


The Yellow-Ribbon Speaker ? 
READINGS AND RECITATIONS 
Compiled by Rev. ANNA H. SHAW, ALICE STONE 
BLACKWELL, LucY ELMINA ANTHONY, 

245 pages. Boards, 50 cents, 

This work contains a fine collection of readings and 
recitations, in prose and verse, which are auspted to 
cover a wide range of usefulness—not only for ordinary 
school purposes, but for Exhibiiions, Entertainments, 
Keading Clubs, etc. The selections run from “grave 
to gay, from lively to severe,” all bearing more or less 
directly on the subject of “Equal Rights,” and all 
having literary merit, baving been chosen by the editors 
from amony the eed of such brilliant writers as 
Wendell Phillips, Pheve Cary, Grace Greenwood, Luey 
Stone, George William Curtis, Eliza Sproat Turner, 
Lillie Devereux Blake, ete , ete. 


We Shall Issue Shortly 
THE WHITE RIBBON SPEAKER 
THE BLUE RIBBON SPEAKER 


Lee ald Shepard’s Good Company Series 


Issued Monthly. Annual Subscription, $5.00 (Twelve 


Numbers). 








Single Numbers, 50 cents, 


No. 1. The Blind Men and the Devil 


By Phineas 


“A remarkable story, sure to arouse the thoughts of 
the reader.” 


No. 2. In Trust; or, Dr. Bertrand’s 
Household 


By Amanda M, Douglas 
“The reader feels that he is looking upon a scene in 
actual life rather thao the marvels of fiction.” 


No. 3. Three Millions ; or, The Way of 
the World 


By William T, Adams (Oliver Optic) 
“Bears evidence in every chapter of the author's 
fresh, original and fascinating style.” 


No. 4. Cudjo’s Cave 


By J. T. Trowbridge 
“This romance is thrilling. Many of the situations 
are extremely exciting, and the reader's attention 1 
held until the last page is reached.” 


No. 5. Three Scouts 


By J. T. Trowbridge 
“A lively story of war and adventure, full o ine 
dent, exciting narrative and manly characters.” 


No. 6. Life and Times of Jesus 
As Related by Thomas Didymus 
By JAMEs FREEMAN CLARKE 


“Never has the Life of Jesus been told in so near and 
clear a form as in this narrative.” 


No. 7. Sardia: A Story of Love 


By Cora Linn Daniels 
“The characters are all interesting. Even James, the 


and heroine, Sardia and //elen, are so practically ideal, 
and so ideally practical, that we can scarcely charac- 
terize them Surely they are fine types of womanhood, 
of manhood! How noble, sweet, bow strong, right- 
eous and tender is this teautiful, true American girl! 
And her contrast! Sibyl Visonti! Yet in spite of her 
luxury, her passions, her infinitely subtle fascinations, 
we canrot hate her as we ought! Pity, honor, exquis- 
ite tenderness are all awakened by those seemingly 
living people.” 


No. 8. If She Will She Will 


(Nearly Ready) 
By MARY A. DENISON, author of “That Husband 
of Mine.” 


No. 9. Which Wins? 


A Story of Social Conditions 
By Maky H, Forp. (Nearly ready) 


Sold by all Book-ellers, and sent postpaid op receipt 
of price. Catalogues sree. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


10 Milk St., Boston. 


LADIES 


wishing to have their Hats made into the Spring cei 
can do so by bringing them to STORER’S CENTRAL 
BLEACHERY, 478 Washington Street, nearly oppo- 
site Temple Place (one short flight). 








ANTED—Throughout New England, ladies 

and gentlemen of good social position. A 
dignified and elevating occupation. Art students 
especially adapted for this work. STREETER & 


Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremcnt Street. Take ele- 


vator in Crawley’s Store. 


Boston Dress Cutting and Making College. 


Thorough training in all branches pertaining to 
DRESS CUTTING and making. One is allowed to 
bring material and make a costume throughout. 

Evening Lessons Monday and Wednesday. 

HARRIET A. BROWN, 
Near Boylston, 181 Tremont St. Take Elevator, 


Nahant Fish Market. 


Established 1827. Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


OCEAN, LAKE and RIVER FISH. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A 
SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St, BOSTON. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571, 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
A. FLORENCE GRANT, 


PRINTING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Society Printing Solicited. 


Personal attention given to orders by mail. 











47 and 49 Court Street, Boston. 


BUY A 


SteelEdge Dust Pan 


And you will accept no 
other as a gift. 
FOR >ALE BY ALL DEALERS, 








STEEL-EOGE 
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Tho Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, APRIL 18, 1891. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
8638, Boston. Kegistered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’ Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. oney sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 








THE KANSAS ELECTIONS. 


At the elections in Kansas on the 7th inst., 
women voted in much larger numbers than 
ever before. The best women voted every- 
where. Those who had carriages sent 
them for the women who had none, and 
the kindliest spirit prevailed. Very few 
women were on any ticket as candidates 
except for the school board. Two women, 
Mrs. Mary L. Burton in Jamestown, and 
Mrs. Jessie McCormickin Burr Oak, were 
elected police judges. Most of the women 
voted after 1C A. M. 

A despatch from Kansas City says: 

The other element in the election which 
attaches interest to it is the fact that 
women, under the laws of Kansas, are al- 
lowed equa! suffrage with men in munici- 
pal elections. it has been predicted that 
after one or two experiences at the 
polls the novelty of the thing would dis- 
appear, and with it women’s interest 
in municipal politics. This prediction 
has not been fulfilled. Oa the contrary, 
women's interest in politics and activ- 
ity at the polis have increased with each 
election. The registration of women at 
the present election exceeded any former 
registration. In Kansas City, Kan., the 
increase in registration was smaller than 
in the other less metropolitan cities 
of the State, being only seventy-five. At 
Topeka the regis.ration lists were aug- 
mented by 400 new names of women. At 
Wichita the increase was about 300, at 
Leavenworth 250 and at Atchison 200. At 
Kansas City, Kun , 1,245 women were reg- 
istered, at Leavenworth 2,748, in ‘Topeka 
2,740, in Wichita 2,300 and in Atchison 
about 1,800. 

One would think that the results in Kan- 
sas and in Wyoming ought to answer the 
old objections that women do not wish to 
vote, and would not do so if they had a 
chance ; that only bad woman would vote, 
ete. 

The Inter-Ocean says editorially : 

‘*The vote of the women saved Kansas 
to the Republican party; and it will al- 
ways do this, since that party is the friend 
of temperance and of the home.” 

But, whatever party may be helped or 
hindered by the vote of women, the meas- 
ure to secure equal suffrage is a just one, 
and should receive the support of good 
men of all parties. Meantime the women 
of Kansas have done good service for their 
sisters elsewhere by using the right al- 
reidy secured to them. i & 
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FIFTEEN WOMEN VOTE IN ILLINOIS. 


At the municipal election held on April 
6 in Lombard, IIl., a little town seventeen 
miles west of Chicago, Miss Ellen A. Mar- 
tin offered her vote. The judges of the 
election objected to receiving it. There- 
upon M ss Martin, who is described as one 
of the brightest and best of the young 
women lawyers of Illinois, produced a 
legal volume, and read section six of the 
charter election laws of 1869: 

‘“*All citizens of the State of Illinois 
above the age of twenty-one, actually resi- 
dents of the town of Lombard for ninety 
days before an election for municipal offi- 
cers, shall have a right to vote at such 
election.” 

The U.S. Courts having decided that 
women are citizens, and Miss Martin being 
undeniably a resident of Lombard and 
over twenty-one years of age, the judges 
were con-iderably embarrassed. A by- 
stander challenged Miss Martin’s vote, and 
Miss Martin ‘‘swore it in,” ¢. e. made oath 
that she was a citizen, a resident and of 
age; and the judges then accepted her 
vote. 

This happened in the morning. In the 
afternoon Miss Martin returned with four- 
teen other women, viz.: Miss Margaret 
Towne, Mrs. Cushing, Mra. Thurston, 
Mrs. C. B. Vance, Mrs. H. B. Rand, Miss 
Reade, Mrs Williams, Mrs. W. R. Plum, 
Mrs. Isaac Claflin, Mrs. Allie Rand, Mrs. 
B. P. Reynolds, Mrs. C. L. Towne and Mrs. 
H. W. Plum. They wereall of them citi- 
zens, all residents, all over twenty-one, 
and all wished to vote. Mrs. Williams is 
an old lady of seventy: five, and cheerfully 
remarked that she had waited seventy-five 
years for the day to come when she could 
cast her vote. The ladies’ votes were re- 
ceived and counted, under protest. 

The case has made some stir. It raises 
an interesting legal question, which is thus 
set forth by Miss Ellen A. Martin, of the 
law firm of Perry and Martin, Room 70, 
143 La Salle Street, Chicago, in the Jnter- 
O.ean: 

The points, briefly stated, in the case of 
the fifteen women voters at Lombard, a 
suburb of Chicago, on Monday las¢ are: 

The charter of Lombard granted in 1869 
provides that all citizens over the age of 
twenty-one may cast their votes at muni- 
cipal elections. 

he Illinois constitution of 1848, then in 





force, provided that at all elections every 
white male citizen having certair qualifi- 
cations, and every white male inhabitant 
resident of the State at the time of the 
ne of the Constitution having similar 
qualifications, should yote, and made no 
provision for other persons. 

) he questions that arise under these pro- 
visions are: 1. Are women citizens? 

2. Is the above provision of the charter 
in conflict with the Constitution of 1848? 

As to the first point, women born or 
naturalized in the United States are citi- 
zens of the United States and of the State 
in which they re-ide. ‘This was so before 
the Fourteenth amendmentto the United 
States Constitution, and, if it had not been 
before, would be so now. 

The matter is clearly set forth in 
Minor v. Happersett (21 Wall, 162), which 
says in cooclusion: “Sex has never been 
made one of the elements of citizenship in 
the United States. In this respect men 
have never bad any advantage over 
women. 
to both.” 

Upon the second point, whether this 
provision of the charter is in conflict with 
the [ilinois constitution of 1848 in respect 


to voting, the elections mentioned in that | 


section must be taken to be the electiuns 
provided for in the Constitution, and elec- 
tions in incorporated cities and towns are 
not provided for or mentioned in the Con- 
stitution of 1848. The elections provided 
for are of State officers, members of the 
legislature, judges and clerks of court, 
sheriffs, assessors, justices of the peace, 
etc. (that is, officers of State, county and 
townships). ‘The case of Buckner v. Gor- 
don (81 Ky., 665), decided in 1884, goes 
into this matter very fully, and has a spe- 
cial interest in Illinois because of the in 
fluence of Kentucky laws upon Illinois leg- 
islation in tnaeea-lydays. The Kentucky 
Constitution under which the decision was 
rendered provided,'*Every free white male 
citizen of the age of twenty-one years, etc., 
shall be a voter.’”’ The court held that 
this provision of the Constitution did not 
prevent the legislature from prescribing 
different qualifications for voters at elec- 
tions in incorporated cities and towns; 


that incorporated cities and towns, with all | 


their machinery of government, are the 
creatures of legislative will, and the legis- 
lature regulates the elective franchise in 
them. The direct point does not often 
arise in courts, as the legislatures usuaily 
prescribe the same qualifications for voters 
at elections in incorporated cities and 
towns that are prescribed for voters at 
other elections. The New York Legisla- 
ture has passed several acts providing 
that upon certain matters of special taxa- 
tion in incorporated cities and towns, tax- 
payers shall vote, and under these women 
have voted, and the power of the Legis- 
lature to pass the acts is not questioned in 
New York. 


‘The Chicago Legal News says: 


When the charter of Lombard was 
drawn, Judge Bradwell was consulted, 
and he gave it as his opinion that women 
would have the legal right to vote under 
it, an opinion to which he still adheres, 
and in which we most emphitically con- 
cur. We understand that an effort is to be 
made by those who are opposed to the 
equal rights of men and women, to get rid 
of the charter and incorp rate under the 
general law, for the sole purpose of de- 


| 





The same laws apply precisely | 





| 





priving women of their right to vote, which | 


they have under the present charter. We 
hope the good people of Lombard will not 
be the first, in the great State of Lllinois, 
to disfranchise one-half of its legal voters. 
Let it not be so recorded in history. 


e+ 


OUR POLITICAL SUPERIORS. 


The political superiors of women have 





that the last hours of the Nebraska Legis- 
lature were so boisterious as to become a 
riot. The scene began in a mild form in 
the House when the speaker was presented 
with an artificial arm by the members. 
Just before midnight the so-called ‘'love- 
feast’ was in full blast. 
Sunday morning the Senate invaded the 
hall to the time of ‘Marching Through 
Georgia.”” Then the House inyaded the 
Sena‘e, ‘‘yelling like Apaches on the war- 
path,” according to the correspondent of 
the Omaha Bee. Representative Mathew- 
son was at their hand, ‘‘holding aloft an 


ful scene ever witnessed” in that chamber 
is thus described: 


Desks were overturned; chairs were 
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of the unfitness of women for public func- 


tions! 


But such scenes as this in the | 


Legislature pass almost without comment, | 


they have become so frequent. 
Representative Mathewson, in the de- 
bate on municipal woman suffrage, asserted 
that the movement was incited by ‘the 
preachers, who had introduced the lottery 
into church fairs, and were now trying to 
put the women into politics.”” He did not 
wish to ‘corrupt woman by dragging her 
into politics.” 
(as Gail Hamilton says) ‘‘men who are 
too corrupt to vote with women are too 
corrupt to vote for women.” And as for 
women corrupting politics, which another 


It seems to some of us that | 


Nebraska member predicted—politics and | 


politicians of the Mathewson stripe are in 
little danger of being corrupted, for the 


same reason that an addled egg cannot be | 


A. 5. B. 
——__- + + —______ 


THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS IN KANSAS. 


spoiled. 





SALINA, KAnsaS, APRIL 10, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The municipal elections in Kansas are 
just over. In the first and second class 
cities there is always some delay in getting 
the official count. But I have returns 
from 123 cities of the threeclasses. They | 
show the woman vote to be much larger 
than ever before, even in cities in which it | 
was always large. Even where it has | 
hitherto been 85 per cent. of the male vote, | 
it is this time still larger. More than this, 
it is authoritatively reported to me that 
women have had much to doactively with | 
the nominations. Paszively our women | 
have always had an effect on nominations. | 
From time to time politicians inspect the | 
registration books, and the registration of | 
women encouraged or deterred their action | 
in putting up good men or bad, according 
as it was large or small. But this year 
women not only affected the nominations by 
their large registration, but they went more 
generally and energetically into the cau- | 
cuges and primaries, and they were more 
generally invited into the councils than 
ever before. It is a gratifying fact, and 
one that is acknowledged by our warmest | 
and ablest enemies, that the factions thus 
enlisting the enthusiasm and support of | 
the women are the winners. From all 
parts of the State come press reports and 
private letters saying, ‘‘The women have 
the innings this year.” ‘‘The women 
are the victors, but they don't seem to 
want the usual spoils.’ ‘*The women hold 
the balance of power this time.”’ “Ihe | 
womes have found out the force of the 
ballot. This taste of power will give them 
an unconscionable thirst,and we may never 
hope that it can be satiated with municipal 
suffrage.” ‘*Hurrah for woman’s ballot!” 
‘There's nothing succeeds like suc.ess,” 
etc., ete. 

The State Equal Suffrage Association 
sends out every year to each city clerk a | 


| request for election returns in order that 


| cerning the vote of women. 


| for. 


we may have sccurate information con- 
The replies 
received from these 287 officials are often 
indicative of several things not injuired 
Many times they show the feeling | 


| er tertained by the writer upon the suffrage 


At 1 o'clock | 
| are acting in this capacity. 


again been up nthe war-path. Itis reported  @uestion. 


Many reply to the interrogation 
in regard to the elec ion of women, that 
they are ‘‘sorry” to say thatno women are | 
elected. Others ‘‘rejoice’® to report the 
election of women to city or school office. 


| Of the 123 city clerks thus far heard from, 


I find five are women. I think the full | 
report will show that about twenty women 
In some of 


| our second-class cities, the clerk receives 
| fifty dollars per month. These reports are 


thrown around as if they were playthings. | 


An engrossing elerk named Manning 
wrenched the beer-bottle from Mathewson 
and took up a position at the vacant seat 
of the departed Taylor. 
a lunatic, and kicked like a mule. 
immediately became the target of every 
marksman on the floor. For twenty min- 
utes anything that could be thrown was 
directed at him. He received hundreds of 
blows which would have sent a sober man 
to sleep. Hemanaged, however, to with- 


He yelled like | 
He | 


stand the impacts, and when he retired | 


from the scene, his endurance was ap- 
plauded to the echo. 

Representative Mathewson, of Stanton, 
the leader of this drunken riot, is the same 
legislator who recently said, in opposing 
the municipal woman suffrage bill, that 
‘*there was not a man on the floor of the 
house who would marry a woman whom 


he knew to be no better than himself.” | 


This is very likely. Suppose the foregoing 


scene had taken place in the National | 


Council of Women. 


Suppose Mrs. Julia | 


Ward Howe had ‘“‘brandished a beer-bot- | 
tle’ while Frances Willard ‘yelled like a | 


lunatic,” and all the other members pelted | 


each other with chairs! How the news- 
papers would have pviuted to it as a provf 


| on the election boirds. 


almost uniformly made in most courteous 
fashion. Three times only in five elections 
have city clerks shamed themselves by 
putting a discourtesy on paper in response 


empty beer bottle.” The ‘most disgrace- | °° UF request for returns. 


No woman city clerk has ever been other 
than most kind in this matter. The gentle- 
man who holds this high official station in 
the little city of Kiowa uses our return- 
card to give us the following interesting 
information: ‘Believing that suffrage 
and office-holding are burdens which 
should not be impcsed upon women, and 
that for them women are unfitted by 
nature and their natural destiny, [ decline 
to furnish the information desired to aid 
the demand for equal suffrage.” I fancy 
that this gentleman is a lineal descendant 
of the famous old woman who tried to 
sweep back the sea with her broom. 

We are grateful to the officials who fur- 
nish us with the returns. We are glad to 
say to them that we appreciate their many 
kindnessea, and we hope that our friends 
in the various cities will see to it that this 
little acknowledgment of our indebtedness 
“is conveyed to the city clerks. 

In miny cities this year women served 
Women were 
elected to school boards. I hearof one city 
treisurer. She has a salary. None are 
elec ed to councils or mayors’ chairs so far. 
Th-ee women are elected to the difficult 
position of police judge. In 1389 we hai | 
the sa ve number of «omen elected to the | 
same Office, but only one of them served. ' 








La’er on we propoze to publish through mayor, instead of being, with Leaven- 


your hospitable columns a list of women 


holding office in Kansas. There seem to 
be very few women candidates this year. 
In two cities this spring the woman 
vote exceeds the male. ‘hese are Lincoln 
and Cawker City, the homes respectiv ly 
of Mrs. Anna C. Wait and Mrs. Martia L. 
Berry, vice-president and treasurer of the 
Kansas E. 8. A. It is needless to say that 
the jickets supported by the women in 
Cawker and Lincoln were elected. Salina 
women cannot boast a vote of the same 
proportion, but our city is much larger 
than the t vo aforementioned, and we have 
a very differen: element to deal with, and 
more of inter-crossing inflaence and coun- 
ter-motive to learn and to meet. Our vote 
is only sixty per cent. of the male vote, but 
it carried the election. The male vote was 
counted first, and was for the represen’a- 
tive of misrule. Then the woman yv.te was 
counted, and it gave the electi.n to the 
representative of the enforcement of law 
and promotion of good order and sobriety. 


Nobody need tell to Salina that *‘women | 


can’t hold together.” Salina has had a 


succession of experiences of the power of | 


women to ‘pull together;” and our city | 


believes in the forcefulness of women 


organized. Especially does the opposition | 


be ieve in this force. The winning side in 
Salina invited the women into its caucuses, 
cooferred with them as equals, ag any 


other worthy citizens, and got from them | 


the support without which it would have 
met defeat. No,other treatment will sat- 
isfy the self-respect of awakened woman- 





worth, a remarkable exception to the gen- 
eral rule, for this year the city elections 
went generally Republican by handsome 
majorities. If the recreant Republican 
men of Topeka are deserving of the suf- 
frage, why are not the women who voted 
with them equally worthy? Would the 
Capital like to see women evince none 
but reflected opinions? Must they not 
think as much for themselves as men do? 
Republican as I am, and more strongly in- 
clined to partisan feeling than most wom- 
en, and anxious as I was that our capital 
city at this juncture should have a Repub- 
lican government, I am not inclined to 
think that municipal woman suffrage 
ought to be repealed, or ought to lack for 
defenders if attacked because less than three 
per cent. of the municipal women voters 
of the State voted for a Democratic 
mayor, who was at the same time the 
choice of a large number of the male 
members of the Republican party of the 
city of Topeka. This letter is much too 
long, but we are egotistical a3 Kansans. 
We are so sure that the world wants to 
know about Kansas elections! 
LAURA M. JOHNS, 
i aid 


PREMIUM OFFERS. 





The Woman's JOURNAL is sent one year 
on trial to new subscribera for $1.50. 

For two new subscribers and three dol- 
lars, we will send Miss Mary E. Wilkins’ 
new book, ‘*‘A New England Nun.” This 


| book is a collection of short stories includ- 


hood. We Salina women must be par- | 


doned if our triumph and our joy are 
intensely obvious. 


This success means the | 


election of a mayor of unimpeachable | 


character, successful in business, desirous 


of the financial and material welfare of | 


the city, and in solemn earnest to redeem 
it from the conditions that have obtained 


during the last year, and which all good | 


citizens deplore. We were not unmin1ful 
of the necessity of giving our new mayor 
the support of worthy councilmen. We 
have put into his cabinet such men as will 
strengthen his hands, and we will never 
again be found focusing all our strength 
on the election of a good man for the chief 
executive, while allowing the choice of 
councilmen to take care of itself. 

I hope our sisters in other cities learned 
as many new lessons as we did. One of 


the things that appeared in our experience | 


was that the work for election should | 


begin i. January in first and second-class 
cities, and that the parlor meetings in the 
outlying districts should be held early, 


before the books close, and that more of | 


instruction should be given those whose 
Opportunities are not as good as our own. 

A ‘woman's headquarters'’ was estab- 
lished near each polling-place, and proved 
very useful. Women came there to get 


tickets, to fix tickets, to talk the matter | 


over, to be accompanied to the polls. 
Without the headquarters we never should 
have known how many women vote the 
way their husbands don't. Men liked the 
headquarters. They checked the lists and 
sent them to th? lady ia charge, who thus 
was enabled to check off the lists for the 
ladies who went out in carriages to bring 
in lady voters who could not get to the 


polis in any other way. Messages were | 


sent to ‘‘headquarters” by ladies who 
wanted a carriage eent. Next year we 


shall elaborate this new feature. We shall | 
decorate with flags, banners. mottoes, our | 


colors, and flowers. We will bring every 
refining influence to our ‘‘headquarters,” 
and we are sure that this new departure 
was this year, and will be next, a restrain- 
ing influence, a means fur the dissemina- 
tion of our doctrines, and a revelation to 
the world of woman's political methods. 
In a former letter I deplored the falling 
off in the registration of women in Topeka. 
Doubtless you have received indignant 
letters from my Topeka sisters denouncing 
this asacalumny. The press is to blame. 
It was so set down in a Topeka paper; but 
I am happy to say that my statement was 
untrue, and I should be sorry for having 
made it were it not that it gives me the «p- 


portunity to emphasize the fact tha* the | 


Topeka women registered and voted more 
generally than ever before. Speaking of 
Topeka reminds me of the charge made 
by some Republicans against Topeka and 
Leavenworth women of having given the 
election to Democratic mayors and there- 
by proven the “unworthiness of women 
for enfranchisement,’’ and that *muni- 
cipal woman suffrage is a failure.”’ One 
Republican paper went so faras to say 
that ‘ta few more such shams as that will 
make the Republicans sorry they ever put 
the ballot intothe hands of women.” These 
good Republican brothers forget that 


Leavenworth is a Democratic stronghold, | 


and could not be converted to Republican- 
ism before women began to vote. And 


they overlook, too, the fact that in Topeka | 


the division in the male part of the Repub- 
lican party is the real cause of the elec- 
tion of the Democratic mayor. 
Republican men been loyal to party, our 
capital city would have had a Republican 


Had the | 


ing ‘*A Church Mouse,” and ‘The Revolt of 
Mother,” which our readers will remember 
were copied last year into the Woman's 
JOURNAL. The pretty blue and silver 
binding shows the usual good taste of the 
publishers, Harper & Bros., Franklin 
Square, N. Y. 

For one new subscriber will be sent asa 
premium ‘The Yellow Ribbon Speaker,” 
a volume of equal rights readings and 
recitations compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell and Lucy E. 
Anthony. 





soe 
IN MEMORIAM. 


Our readers will be shocked and sad- 
dened by the news of the sudden decease 
of our dear friend and generous co-worker, 
Mrs. Ida G. Candler. She died at St. 
Augustine, Fla. Fuller particulars will be 
given next week. 





Hiram W. Blanchard died at his home 
in Neponset, Mass., 01 Monday morning 
the 13thinst., aged eighty. Mr. Blanchard 
was active in business almost to the very 
last, having been confined to the house 
only two days. Except Oliver Johnson, no 
man in late years p.ssessed so much accu- 
rate information in regard to anti-slavery 
timesas Mr. Blanchard. He lived through 
those times and was an active helper in 
them. He was not a public speaker, but 
he was always present at the meetings. He 
wrote a great deal for the papers, and kept 
the dates of facts, of times and events. He 
had a honse full of valuable documents 
which would be of great use to the Histor- 
ical Society. He was a strong temperance 
man. He wasa member of the Dorchester 
Woman Suffrage League, and a good citi- 
zen. His wife and several children and 
grand-children survive him. L. S$ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Our New York Letter will be found this 
week on the eighth page. 

The Chicago Society of Decorative Art 
affords a livelihood to about 2 000 women. 

Mr. Henry H. Faxon, of Quincy, Mass., 
has given $500 to the National W. C. T. 
U. for the Temperance Temple. 

Fully 800 working girls every week en- 
joy the benefits of the Boston Y. W. C. A. 
gymnasium on Berkeley Street. 

The graduating class of °91 from the 
Woman's Medical College of Chicago num- 
bered thirty-three young women. 

Mrs. A. E. Whittaker, of the New Eng- 
land Farmer, has lately become the editor 
of the new magazine, Health. 

Mrs. Ida A. Harper, in addition to gene- 
ral editorial work on the Indianapolis 
({Ind.) Daily News, edits an interesting de- 
partment, ‘*‘The World of Women,” in the 
Saturday issue. 

Senator Newell of the Illinois Legisla- 
ture has introduced a bill providing that 
when a coroner impanels a jury to hold an 
inguest over the body of a woman, that 
jury shall be composed of women. 

The Chicago Women’s Club has peti- 
tioned the Board of Education to establish 
manual training schools, with a modified 
English course, in the neighborhoods 
where such schools are most needed. 

Mrs. L. May Wheeler, past department 
installing officer of Indiana, gave an ad- 
dress on the origin and work of the Wom- 
an’s Relief Corps, at the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Grand 
Army of the Republic by Sedgwick Post 
of Fort Worth, Texas. The address was 





' enthusiastically received. 


WIIRA 
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Make a Specialty of 
Common-Sense Shoes for Women. 


Very Comfortable and Serviceable and 
Moderate in Price. 





47 THEMPLBEB POUOACEHE, 
BOSTON. 





The thirty-seventh birthday of the Re- 
publican party and the death of Abraham 
Lincoln were commemorated last Wednes- 
day in this cityin Tremont ‘lemple. Hon. 
Stephen M. Allen presided. Hon. George 8S. 
Boutwell, Elijah Morse, James Burroughs, 
Charles A. Phelps, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Lucy Stone, Hon. Roswell G. Horr, Con- 
gressman Joseph Walker, Henry B. Black- 
well, Dr. Miner, J. D. Hunt, and others 
spoke. Woman suffrage and prohibition 
received pointed attention. 

The directors of the New Century guild 
of working women in Philadelphia, to- 
gether with those of some other guilds of 
working women, are inviting representa- 
tives from church guilds—without regard 
to denomination—friendly societies, work- 
ing women’s clubs and guilds, etc., to a 
meeting to be held at the New Century 
Guild House, April 21. Any one desiring 
to attend is asked to address Mrs. E. 5S. 
Turner, president of the guild, at 1132 
Girard Street. 

Miss Frances E. Willard asks us to state 
that the project for having each woman 
now in the lecture field devote the pro- 
ceeds of one lecture to the fund for Anna 
Dickinson, originated with the Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw. A. J. Drexel of Puiladelphia is 
treasurer of the fund, and communica- 
tions in regard to it may be sent to Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery, 748 North 19th 
Street, Philadelpbia. Anna Dickinson 
rendered most important service to the 
country in its hour of need, and there 
should be a generous response to the ap- 
peal in her behalf. 

‘*The Kansas Historical Pageant” is now 
printed and ready for use. Any Kansas 
Society desiring to give a unique enter- 
tainment, one that will ‘‘draw,”’ that will 
interest young and old aud profit both, 
and that will bring in money to the treas- 
ury, should undertake the Pageant. It will 
interest the old settlers and the new 
comer. Can be managed by amateurs, and 
can be put on the stage at small expense. 
For further information address Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hopkins or Mrs. Laura M. 
Johns, both of Salina, Kansas. 

Four lectures on ‘‘Domestic Service’’ 
will be given at 12 Somerset Street, Boston, 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Society for the University Education of 
Women, by Miss Lucy M. Salmon, of Vas- 
sar College. On Monday, April 20, ‘‘Some 
Historical Aspects of Domestic Service,” 
with a study of the influence on household 
employments of a century of inventions, 
and on domestic service of political changes 
in Europe resulting in emigration. Wed- 
nesday, April 22, ‘*‘Some Economic As- 
pects of Domestic Service,” with a study 
of the application to domestic service of 
economic laws governing other forms of 
labor. Friday, April 24, ‘‘The Present 
Condition of Domestic Service,” and the 
personal and economic conditions under 
which domestic service is rendered and 
received. Monday, April 27, ‘*Possible 
and Suggested Remedies for Existing Dif- 
ficulties,” with an examination of the 
different remedies proposed and a discus- 
sion of present tendencies. 

One of the most brilliant social events 
of the season was the tea given the after- 
noon of April 9, at the Parker House in this 
city, by the New England Woman's Press 
Association, in honor of Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Custer. The reception was attended by 
many persons well known in literary, mil- 
itary, naval and social circles. Mrs. E. 
M. H. Merrill, the president of the asso- 
ciation, received the guests, and presented 
them to Mrs. Custer. Secretary of the 
Navy Tracy was one of the guests, Gov- 
ernor Russell was present with a number 
of the members of his staff, in full uni- 
form, and Rev. S. J. Barrows and others 
who bad served with General Custer, came 
to pay a comrade’s tribute. The various 
women’s organizations. the Woman’s Re- 
liet Corps, Ladies’ Aid Association and 
Many prominent women’s clubs were well 
Tepresented. Mrs. Custer is one of the 
most picturesque figures in the ranks of 
notable American women. Something of 
her army lI'fe and experiences she has 
vividly told in her books, ‘‘Boots and 











Saddles,” ‘Following the Guidon,” and 
“Tenting on the Plains.” Of late years, 
she has been an arduous literary worker, 


THAYER, McNEIL & HODGKINS == - 


| 


! 


! 


and she is now taking a little needed rest. | 
The work she began last summer in Idaho | 


on ‘*Western Pioneers” is laid aside until 
a favorable opportunity to return for fur- 


ther material, and she is now preparing | 
talks to be given before women’s clubs | 


and schools. 


Rev. Jesse H. Jones, of North Abingtcn, 


Mass., will give an address on the “New 
Jerusalem,” in Wels Memorial Hall, 
Washington Street, Bost .n, Saturday even- 


ing, April 18. This will be an exposition | 
of the last two chapters of the Bible, set- | 


ting forth that their outcome is modern | and ultra-fashionable styles, 


| with an equality in every re- 


Christian Socialism, and describing the 
better days that are near. The lecture is 


jree, and the public are invited. 
_——*o 





EXAMINE the new Castor gloves, for school, 


shopping and travelling, just received by Miss | 


Fisk, 44 Temple Place. 
ee 
Tue house of Thayer, McNeil & Hodgkins, 





47 Temple Place, is one of the most popular boot | 


and shoe emporiums in Boston. Their goods 
are very superior in character, alike us to neat 
ness, quality of material and workmanship. A 
large stock of boots and shoes of every size, 
style and variety is always kept in stock to select 
from, and patrons can rely upon getting a first- 
class article, a good fit and polite and satisfactory 


treatment, while the prices are maintained at the | 


lowest figure consistent therewith. They make 


a specialty of common-sense shoes for ladies, 


which are very comfortable and durable as wel 
as moderate in price. Ladies desiring party 
slippers, made of different colored kids to match 
every costume, would do well to examine the 
beautiful variety kept in stock by this well and 
favorably known firm. 


EMERSON 


(ESTABLISHED 1849.: 


FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
Over 40 Years Before the Public. 











SOLD AND 
IN USE. ; 


















| PRICES 
MODERATE. 
TERMS 
REASONABLE. 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FREE 
These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the tone possessing that rare sympathetic quality 
whivh blends so admirably with the human voice 


Being constructed of the best materials by skilled 
workmen, they are extremely durable and heep their 
original fullness of tone. Do not fail to investigate 
the merits of this Piano before purchasing. It will 
repay you. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





PIANOS 





The New Music Palace, 


453, 455, 457, 459, 461, 463 


Washington Street, in the exact trade centre of Boston 
8 the present central! establishment of 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


andgincludes an elegant large retail store of 70 feet 
front, Piano Parlors of great beauty, and many halls, 
warerooms and offices devoted to the storing and sale 
of the largest stock of Music on the continent, and of 
every known Band, Orchestral or other Instrument. 

The Store from its situation, is accessible to all 
music lovers in eastern Massachusetts, and, by its uni- 
versal system of advertising, mailing of lists and cata- 
logues, extensive correspondence, and prompt mailing 
and expressing of goods ordered, practically stands at 
the door of every village home, and is a neighbor to all 
the scattered farm-houses of the whole country. 





Correspond freely for lists, information 
or musical advice. 


For Children. Motion Songs [25c., $2.28 dz.] Bordman. 
Golden Boat (50 cts.) Miss Chant. 


Social Singing. College Songs [50 cts.] % songs. 
200,000 sold. 


Song Collections. Song Classics, Vol I $I 50 songs 
Choice Sacred Solos ($1.] 34 songs- 


Piano Collections. Popater Piano Collect’n [$1] 


pieces. 
Popular Dance Collect’n [$1.] 
66 pieces. 


Mailed postpaid, on receipt of above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


| famous 
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SEASONABLE 


SUITS. 


We would call your atten- 
tion to our complete line of 
handsome and_= seasonable 
made-up suits for 


CHILDREN, BOYS 


—AND— 


YOUNG MEN. 


In manufacturing our gar- 
ments we turn out only the 
very best in al] the essentials 
of durable materials, thorough 
workmanship, smooth finish, 


spect to custom productions. 


We handle a very large 
variety cof patterns in the 


ISH TWEEDS 


—AND— 


AV IOTS, 


which we import direct from 
the mills in Ircland, and which 
are noted for their extreme 




















serviceability and hard wearing | 


properties. | 
We offer these Suits to our | 
‘customers at the extremely | 


_ reasonable prices of 


CHILDREN’S 
$5, $6, $8, $10, $12. 


BOYS’ and YOUNG MEN'S 





$10, $12, $16, $18, $20. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


Manufacturing Retailers, 





KCENICS 


WINE OF COC 








THIRD EDITION. 


“It ought to be in the hands of elght out of every ten 
men and wemen now living and working on this con 
tinent.”—Christian Cnion, 


Power Through Repose. 


By Anniz Payson Catt. 16mo, $1.00, 





SIXTH EDITION. 


; “Refreshing * * * to come upon a book so inspired 
/y real insight and imagination.’’—Seacon. 


Poems 


By Emity Dickinson. 16mo, $1.25. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, - BOSTON. 


COMPREHENSIVE 


Physical Culture 


By MABEL JENNESS. 





Interesting. Chapters. MRS. MARY A. 


Horseback Riding, Rowing SAYS: 
Swimming, Fencing and ‘Miss Jenness 
Dancing. > : 
ei i has no superior in 
ag cohol Skin and her knowledge of 
reatment of the 
Complexion, physical training 


for women.” 
Batis. 


Bending Exercises, 


longating Exercises, MAILING 
The Hand and Arm, PRICE, 
Vocal Gymnastics, Throat, 
Chest and Bust. $2 O5 
Correct & Elegant Carriage, . . 
FOR SALE BY ° 


MABEL JENNESS, 


15 East 35th Street, NEW YORK. 





Twenty-Eight Pages for Five Cents. 


WYOMING, 


The True Cause and Splendid Fruits of Woman 
Suftrage There. 


Correcting Errors of Prof. James Bryce and Horace 
Plunkett, and Supplying Owissions in Mrs, Stanton 
and Mrs. Gaze’s History of Woman Suffrage, and in 
Bancroft’s History of Wyoming, with much itnforma- 
tion about the Woman Suffrage State. 

By HAMILTON WILLCOX, @.8., LL. B., 

Author of “Freedom's Conquests: the Great Spread of 

Woman Suffrage,” * Mebater’s Guide fur Suffragists,” 

&c. Price 5 ceais (less than cost). Addres« tne author, 

54 William Street, New York 





For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
sugar pellets, 
25 Cente a Box. 
The best and most re. 
liable BRAIN AND 
NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. $1 a bottle. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


504 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 


Most conveniently located to the business centre 
of any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by 
horse-cars from all railway stations and steamer 
landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


LIVER 
PILLS 


BROWN & CO.’S 





| 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE, 


Isaac B. Ricu, Proprietor and Manager. 








MONDAY, April 20--ONE WEEK ONLY. 


JULIA MARLOWE, 


SUPPORTED BY 


MR. CRESTON CLARKE. 


; Monday and Tuesday Evenings and Wed. Matinee, 


“ROMEO AND JULIET.” 
Wednesday Evening and Saturday Matinee, 


“AS YOU LIKE IT,” 
Thursday Evening, 


“PYGMALION and GALATEA.” 


Frid. E 
a “TWELFTH NIGHT.” 


“IGNOMAR.” 
Matinee Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


Saturday Evening, 


Evenings at 7.45. 


MONDAY, April 27—One Week — MISS 
AGNES HUNTINGTON in “Pau. Jones.” 


CLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, Mk JOHN STETSON. 








Last Week of the Engagement of 
MR. 


RICHARD MANSFIELD, 


Ending Saturday Even’g, April 25. 


MONDAY, APRIL 27, 
A New Play by WILSON BARRETT, 
entitled ° 


“A Four Legged Fortune,” 


NEW CASTOR GLOVES 


—FOR— 


School, Shopping and Travelling 


Just received by 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE. 








Special Sale 


“STAINLESS” 


BLACK STOCKINGS. 


3 PAIRS FOR $1.00. 


Always sold for 50 cents a pair. 


LADIES’ AND GENTS’. 


MacDonnell’s Glove Store 


86 Tremont Street. 











—. 


‘Washington Street, FLYNT WAIST or TRUE CORSET. 


Comer Summer Street, 
BOSTON. 











Gitose THeEATRE.— Mr. Richard Mansfield 
will remain at the Globe Theatre another week. | 
He will be seen on Monday and Tuesday even- | 
ings in ‘‘Prince Karl;’”” on Wednesday and | 
Thursday evenings in *‘A Parisian Romance;”’ | 
on Friday night and Saturday afternoon in 
‘Beau Brummell; and on Saturday night in 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 





Ho.ttis STREET THEATRE.—Miss Julia Marlowe 
will make her first appearance, since her illness, 
at the Hollis Street Theatre, and will fill a week’s 
engagement, beginning on Monday. Her reper- 
toire includes ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ on Monday | 
and Tuesday evenings and Wednesday matinee; 
‘As You Like It’ on Wednesday evening and 
Saturday matinee; ‘“‘Pygmalion and Galatea” on 
Thursday; ‘‘Twelfth Night’ Friday; and ‘In- 
gomar’’ Saturday. 





mothers. 





d 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874. 

Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 
desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration gained by freedom from compression. 

For singers, actresses, teachers, or pupils of elocution or — exercise, or equestrians or invalids, 


for every girl or woman, the Flynt waist is unequalled. 


No. 6, how we dress ver 
warp threads of the fabrics cross at right angles in the back, there- 
by ensuring in every waist the most ful Shoulder B 
ever constructed, 

It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the moat 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it ts 
made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
s:¢ uction contains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to 
girls or women) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal 
velopment. The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 


No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a low-necked one 
which admits of being high in the back and low front. 
illustrate our mode of adjusting the “Flynt Hose Support” each side 
of the hip; also, the most correct way to apply the waist-bands for 
the drawers, under and outside oe | 
shows the Flynt Extension an 
No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. 


No. 3 is to 
etticoats dress skirts. No.4 
Nursing Waist, appreciated b 


little people. No. 7 illustrates how the 





ousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by 


mail satisfactorily, are constantly blessing the inventor. 
Our “Manual,” containing 48 pages of a. matter relating to{the}subject of{Hygienmic Modes 
y 


z= 
of Under-dressing, SENT FREE to any physician or | 


on application to) ~+t 4 


Mrs. O. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Colambus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 
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WORKING FOR OUR WINGS. 


BY DANSKE DANDEIDGE. 








Shall we know in the hereafter 
All the reasons that are hid? 

Does the butterfly remember 
What the caterpillar did— 

How he waited, toiled and suffered 
To become the chrysalid? 

When we creep so slowly upward, 
When each day new burden brings ; 

When we strive so hard to conquer 
Vexing sublunary things,— 

When we wait and toil and suffer, 
We are working for our wings! 

-@@* —-——— 


MOONLIGHT. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 








{ Picture by Childe Hassam. } 





The salutation of the moonlit air, 

Night's dewy breath, the fragrance of the brine, 
The waste of moving waters everywhere, 

The whispering of waves—a hush divine— 
Leagues of soft murmuring dusk to the sea’s rim, 

The infinite, illimitable sky, 

Wherein the great orb of the moon on high 
In stillness down the quiet deeps doth swim; 
Behold the awful beauty of the night, 

The solemn tenderness, the peace profound, 
The mystery—God’s glory in the light 

And darkness both—Jlis voice in every sound! 
Be silent, and behold where band in hand 
Great Nature and great Art together stand! 

— The Century. 





—eee-—— 


SUNRISE. 


BY ELLA HIGGINS. 





The sun sinks downward through the silver mist 
That looms across the valley, fold on fold, 

And sliding through the fields that dawn has kissed, 
Willamette trails, a serpent scaled with gold; 


Trails onward ever, curving as it goes, 
Past many a hill and many a flowered lea, 

Until it passes where Columbia flows, 
Deep-tongued, deep-chested, to the waiting sea. 


O lovely vales through which Willamette slips! 
O vine-clad hills that hear its soft voice call! 

My heart turns ever to those sweet, cool lips 
That, passing, press each rock or grassy wall. 


Through pasture lands, where mild-eyed cattle feed, 
Through marshy flats, where velvet tulips grow, 
Past many a rose-tree, many a singing reed, 
I hear those wet lips calling, calling low. 


The sun sinks downward through the trembling 
haze; 

The mist flings glistening needles high and higher ; 

And through the clouds—oh, fair beyond all praise! | 

Mount Hood leaps, chastened, from a sea of fire. 





-~e@-o— 


THE KEYNOTE OF THY WILL. 





BY REV. I. Bb. MARTZLER. 





Lord, in the discords and the strife 
hat vex the sounding chords of life, 

My waking heart doth listen still 

To hear the keynote of Thy will, 

And strive to catch its rhythmic beat, 

That makes life’s harmony complete. 


O Lord, through pain’s dread monotone 
Breathe Thou Thy love’s sweet undertone! 
Amid the boding hush of fear, 

Sing to my heart Thy song of cheer; 

And when the floods and tempests break, 
And all the deep foundations quake, 
Amid the tumult let me hear 

Thy changeless keynote, sweet and clear. 


So may Thy will, attuning mine, 
With sweet constraint of love divine, 
From chords and discords, smiles and tears, 
From wailing griefs and shivering fears, 
Evoke at last, beyond the st.ife, 
One grand, triumphant psalm of life! 

—N. Y. Observer. 


——__—-*e 


TWO WIFE-KILLERS. 

Townsley, the richest farmer in Tucka- 
hoe County, had just growled down his 
breakfast. The meal had been served ten | 
minutes late, and Townsley never failed 
to grow] when such was the case. He 
arose from the table and scowled at the 
little woman who sat, trembling and weak, | 
behind the big coffee-pot. That little faded | 
piece of humanity was Townsley’s wife, 
and trembling was good enough for her, 
and if her white face had been flushed 
with shame it would have been far more 
becoming. 

“A woman,” said Townsley, glancing at 
his wife, ‘‘will toss out of the window 
with a teaspoon faster than a man can | 
throw in at the door with a shovel. Time 
is money, Mrs. Townsley, and if you go | 
on wasting it in this way, we shall all be 
in the poorhouse before winter. 

“*Wood green and wouldn’t kindle?’ 
Well, you should have found some that 
would! Weren't you up two hours before | 
I was? What on earth women folks do | 
with all their time is more’n I know. But 
don’t sit there making excuses. There's | 
been enough time lost already, I should | 
think. It is half-past six now. Bring me | 
my thick boots. You can get me a clean | 
collar, too, while you are about it. I’m 
going to town. By the way,” said Towns- 
ley, as the little fingers of his wife fast. 
ened the fresh collar around his throat, | 
“run to the barn and bring Judy’s horse- | 
blanket around to the front door. If Iam 
not there, roll it up and throw it in the 
buggy. Wait a minute,’’—detaining her. 
“You were speaking, Mrs. Townsley, | 
about a clothes-wringer. I haven’t any 
money to throw away on gimcracks. My 
mother never had a wringing-machine and 
never asked for one. Takes all I can rake | 
and scrape to keep the farm supplied with | 
mowing - machines and corn - planters. 








| Townsley’s route 
where blossoming flowers filled the air 
| with fragrance. 


| ence. 
this lashing at everything was a habit that | 


| master. 


| he? 
| as he was.”’ 


| still there! 


Pretty soon you will be teasing again for 


| a piano, and then like enough fora sewing 
machine, or some other invention to en 


courage idleness. Hands were given us to | 
use, Mrs. Townsley, not to dilly dally here | 


and there, keeping meals waiting.”’ 


into his buggy. 


get any meat for the house. 
over to Dawson's. 


good-by,—‘'I'm off at last. 


day. Good morning.” 


Good morning it was—fair, fresh and 


beautiful. The blue overhead was new 
and bright, and the earth was clean-faced 
and rain-washed. 
lay throvgh woods, 


He cut the flowers with 
his whip, and left them bruised and man- 
gled by the wayside. The birds in the 
trees tossed him a greeting as he passed; 
but all the notice he took was to turn 
songs to screams by striking at the 
branches where they swung. Not that 
Townsley was any longer ill-natured, or 


that he had been ill-natured any of the | 


time. Had you charged him with such 
feelings, he would have denied their exist- 
But he liked to feel his power, and 


had resulted. 


Judy was Townsley's best horse. When 


they got through the piece of woods, 
and Townsley had nothing else to 
crack his whip at, he tried the snapper 
on herand made her dance. Judy was in 
fine spirits this morning. She needed no 
u' ging. 


with the tassel-end, it was more than the 


| spirited animal could brook. She reared 


and pawed the air, then plunged forward 
as if to free herself, and finally dashed 
down the road at a break-neck speed. For 


| a mile she flew like the wind; but Towns- 
ley’s firm hand drew her in at last, and for | 

| the time being the horse recognized her 

But Judy’s eye glittered; she | 


looked wicked. Townsley’s eye glistened ; 
he feit proud. At ease with all mankind, 
he willingly drew lines to chat with Rick- 


etts, who was riding to town on horse- | 


back. 
“Well, what’s the news?” inquired 
Townsley, with a patronizing nod, in ex- 
change for Ricketts’ neighborly greeting. 
‘‘Wal, ther’ haint much news, 


tarnal full of the hangin’.” 
“*Krieff, eh? The fellow that murdered 
his wife? 


Judy plunged, and reared, and snorted 
fire. 

‘“*Ya-as. 
excitement. 


Paper's full on’t; considerable 
If they’d pardoned him, 


think the boys would have lynched him.” | 
The spirited Judy gave a leap; but | 


Townsley quieted her. 


“Yes,” said Townsley, “the was a hard | 


case—”* 

“Oh! desput hard,’ interrupted Rick- | 
etts. ‘You read the account, didn’t 
you?” 


“Oh! yes, yes. I recollect the whole 
miserable affair. 


a woman as he did,a man who in cold 


blood shoots down the mother of his | 
child, as Krieff did—hanging isn’t enough | 


for him; it isn’t enough. Whoa, Judy! 
—whoa, you beast! Yes, a fine horse; 
pretty fire horse. Whoa, Judy! Stand 
How did he behave on the 


gallows?” 
‘Like a man, the paper says. For the 
first time in his life, I reckon. Yes, died 


without flinching; didn’t seem to care 
what became of him.” 

‘It’s dreadful,’ said Townsley, jerking 
his horse’s mouth, and with difficulty con- 
trolling her. 
is increasing—whoa, Mrs. Punch, or I'll 


| get out and whip you till you know who I 
am! That’s the third case of wife-murder | 


we've heard of within—”’ 


Here Judy dashed off at full speed, and | 


Townsley was obliged to leave his sentence 
unfinished. 

What ailed the brute that morning? The 
nerve and muscle of one strong man were 
not enough to hold her. The buggy was 
tossed from side to side of the road as the 
horse rushed onward. Townsley grew 
pale with rage. He cut the animal right 
and left. Then he grew pale at sight of the 
danger before him, and tried to restrain 
her with kind, reassuring words. Caresses 


Delivered of his speech and ready for 
town-going, Townsley allowed his wife to | 
depart in search of the horse-blanket, 
while he strode to the front door, de- 
spatched Bob to open the gate and jumped 


‘‘Jane,” said Townsley, unbending a lit- | 
tle, as the small, frail figure drew close 
| and lifted in the heavy blanket, ‘‘if the | 
butcher stops to-day, you won't need to 
I sha‘n't be 
home to dinner, and the men-folks wil! be 
Well,”"—running up a 
thin, cheap smile to his face to signal 
Whoa, Judy! 
Jane, there's those potatoes in the bin; | 
they’re sprouting. Better see to them to- | 


For a mile or two 


Townsley continued to fret her | 
with his whip. But when he touched her | 


Mr, | 
Townsley,” said Ricketts, shifting to an | 
| easier position in his saddle, and leaning | 
| down comfortably on the pommel. 

much news of any kind, everybody’s so 


“Not | 


So he’s had to swing for it, has | 
Hanging’s too good for such a cuss | 


A man who will abuse | 


“The way crime—whoa!— | 


-| conscious of splinters zigzagging 


save him. 
broke, and he knew no more. 


opened his eyes wearily, then wonderingly, 
then fearfully. After which he closed 
them in a hurry. 

Townsley was scared. He had seen his 
own soul. It was hovering over him like 
a balloon aad struggling to free itself from 
the body. 
trembling on the borderland ? 
know. He opened his eyes again, looking 
this time from the soul’s standpoint. He 
saw that mangled, motionless body of 
his wrapped in the wayside dust; and he 
felt himself the soul suspended in the air, 
with all thatearthly flesh clogging his up- 
rising. 

**But which am I?” groaned Townsley, 
| a cold perspiration breaking out all over 
him. 


He seemed to comprise two beings, each | 
The soul | 


wrestling for the mastery. 
pulled hard for liberty, but the body’s 


dead weight would grant it no release. | 


Sounds filled his ears like rushing waters, 
and his throat was parched and burning. 
Was this life or was it death? The heart 
of the strong man failed him. 

‘*Help!” he cried. ‘‘Help!” 


But only the perfume of bruised and | 


dying flowers floated by, and above the 
noise of the waters only the little grieved 
note of a singing bird gave answer. 

Trembling, frightened, weak, one other 
cry escaped that quivering mass of flesh, 
which the soul tortured and pulled and 
strained unceasingly. 

‘Janie, Ja—nie!” pleaded Townsley. 
“Help me—keep me—stay by me—I’m 
going mad—O, Janie!” 

But all he saw, as his eyes closed heavily, 
was a white-faced woman rubbing sprouts 
from a mountain of potatoes. She sat in 
a cold, damp cellar, with a tallow-dip for 
light. 


lost all beauty of shape—skin and bone 


been a pretty face once, he remembered— 
a sunny, laughing, rounded face. But it 
was old, and worn, and thin, and hag- 
| gard, now. Tears washed down the cheek- 
hollows, and washed white streaks down 
the muddy potatoes and the dark-stained 
hands. She did not cease working an in- 
stant, save now and then to pick up and 
put back the wedding-ring which kept 
falling from her wasted finger. 

‘*Little loyal woman down there in the 
dark, God bless you!” exclaimed a voice 
which penetrated Townsley’s soul. 


feeble body, choking with the dust which 
filled his throat. 

‘Seems to me,” said the voice, growing 
harsh and unfeeling, ‘‘you're makin’ a 
pretty big fuss, foradead man. Cut that 
| mortal coil, and come along with me. [ 
| can’t wait here for ever; an’ I’ve been 
| hangin’ around here a blamed long while 
| for you. A man of your nerve an’ 
force oughtn’t to be makin’ such a row 
| when it comes to bitin’ off his own thread 
an’ layin’ aside his earthly garments. I 
tell you, you’re a dead man—been dead 
these two hours. What yer waitin’ for?” 


man, unencumbered by body, sitting there 
| on the fence by the roadside. 
| this individual was not in keeping with 
the rough, careless words he had uttered. 


woe,—so sad, so sorrowful, so hopeless. 


sive in the extreme; and Townsley, accus- 
tomed to deference, resented them. In his 
indignation he forgot his helpless condi- 
tion; he felt himself to be the man the 
early morning had shown us—the richest 
farmerin Tuckahoe County. He wouldn't 
take such talk even from a soul. 

‘‘Who are you, sir?’ he demanded in 
tones of dignified authority. 

‘*Who am I? Well, I was a man once, 
an’ [ ainta baby now. If you'll examine 
my burden of sins here, you will see that 
I am all that’s left of Krieff, the man who 
murdered his wife an’ had to swing for 
it!” 

Townsley shuddered. He had intense 
abhorrence for this Krieff in his earthly 
guise, and his spiritual form was more 
repulsive. 

‘*Move on!” said Townsley, ‘‘and get 
out of the way of respectable people. 
God may have merey on you; but I 
haven’t even pity fora man who could so 
disgrace himself. You're a—"’ 

Krieff’s soulful eyes had been full of 
tears; but now his dry, harsh laugh drank 
up all the moisture. Interrupting the fal- 
len man, he exclaimed: 





after whippings are accepted by the child 
-;| when refused bpthe beast. Townsley was 
like 
lightning before his eyes; conscious of 
bracing and holding with both hands; 
| then of a great plunge through the air; of 

ploughing the ground with his shoulder, 

and gurgling a prayer through the gravel 

which filled his mouth that God would 
Then his neck apparently 


When Towasley came to himself, he 


Was he dead, or dying, or | 
He did not | 


Her sleeves were rolled above the | 
elbow, but the arms exposed had long ago | 


were all they could boast of now. Hers had | 


‘“‘Janie—help me—save me!” cried the | 


‘Townsley turned his eyes in the direc- | 
tion of the voice, and beheld the soul of a | 


The face of | 
It seemed to Townsley he had never be- | 
held a countenance so full of suffering and | 


But the remarks of this being were offen- | 


| couldn’t believe she meant it, ‘cause ’twas 
| Luey as said it. 
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“Yes, I'm Krieff, who killed his wife; 


We're both in the same box, only I’ve had 
to dance on the gallows for my crimes, an’ 
your neck isn’t broke according to law, 
though it’s pretty well cracked for an ac- 
cidental send-off. An’ now we'll strike 
hands an’ spin along.” 


through which Townsley saw the green 
hills and the blue sky. 
‘In the same box!” screamed Townsley. 


‘*What do you mean, you wall-eyed scamp? | 


I'm a trustee of 
I’m a member 


I’m a respectable e‘tizen. 
the First National Bank. 
of—” 

Krieff’s bitter laugh broke off the sen- 
tence. It was nota merry laugh, but one 
that described agony better than words. 

‘*You can’t come any such dodges in this 
day!” he retorted. 
are, what you have been, now—not what 
you have passed for among your fellow- 
men. A man who has abused his wife as 


you have—a man who in cold blood has | 


killed the mother of his children—hangin’ 
| aint enough for him; it aint enough,” 
said Krieff, mockingly. ‘*Come on here 
with me, then, an’ take yer deserts, like 
the ghost of a manu should. Krieff and 


I’d have a companion in misery if I'd wait 
a little. 


you don't kick the bucket pretty lively.” 

Townsley’s face became purple with 
| passion while this loquacious soul deliv- 
| ered his speech; but just as he was about 
tocry out with rage, he was brought back 
to a realizing sense of his own condition 
by his soul, which was now making des- 
perate efforts to free itself. White suc- 
ceeded the purplein Townsley’s face, blood 
| oozed from his mouth, and a dead faint 
| made his head rest heavily on old Mother 
| Earth. 
| “A pretty clever dodge, this dead faint 
| of yours,” continued Krieff, coming down 
| from the fence and seating himself tailor- 
fashion beside the still, white, bruised 
body of Townsley. ‘But I’m bound to 
wait for you, and I’m bound to have out 
my say. Your body is as cold this minute 
as that shell of mine in the medical college ; 
but here’s your soul turned listener, and 
here's what I’ve got to say: 

**I died like a man, you've heard,” said 
Krieff, gently, dropping his voice, and 
| throwing aside his rough manner in hisin- | 
tense earnestness. ‘Do you know why? | 
Because I was dead to begin with. It 
wasn’t the gallows that killed Krieff, 
though tha; institution freed his soul. 
Krieff died of a broken heart, and died 
years ago. Who took his life? A woman. 
Who broke my heart? My wife. 

‘Do you think I didn’t love that little 
armful of a Lucy when I married her? 
I loved her from the ribbon in her hair 
to the bow on her slipper. I worshipped | 
her. 

‘I used to know something of God in | 
those days. Used to think I could feel | 
Him near, holdin’ an’ keepin’ Lucy an’ me | 
in the hollow of His hand. But when | 
Lucy crept away from Him, I let go, too, | 
and clung to her. When a man loves a 
woman as I loved her, she can lead him 

| 
| 


anywhere. He will follow her to 
heaven, or she may drag him to hell if 
she pleases. 
me. She didn’t mean to, I suppose. 
| didn’t know it, most likely. 


That's where Lucy dragged 
She | 
But there 
| aint nothin’ else for a man when a woman | 

he loves an’ would die for stops givin’ love | 
back. | 

‘*You see, I lost my money, an’ Lucy 
| went with that. I couldn’t believe she'd | 
married me for that little property of mine | 
till she twitted me with deceivin’ her and 
buyin’ her love with counterfeit bills. | 
This from that little armful that I loved | 
so! But it didn’t crush me. ‘We'll have | 
| gold in their place, Lucy,’ says [; ‘you 
shall be a rich man’s wife yet. darlin’; only | 
love me. I haint got the heart to work 
without that.’ But work grew scarce, in- 
stead of plenty, an’ I was in such a rush 
to make money for her I lost all I gained 
in hurryin’ from one promisin’ chance 
to another. 

‘**Other men make money; why can’t | 
you?’ she would say. And I would say 
| it over an’ over to myself,—‘Other men 

make money; why can’t you” After tbat, | 

what little sums I got I speculated with 

*em ina poor man’ssmall way. I gambled 

at the nearest grog-shop to win a fortune | 

for Lucy. But she sneered at me when I | 
lost, an’ when I got ahead she would for- 

get the look of love an’ encouragement I 

craved. 

“IT had no peace at home—no comfort. | 
She taught the little ’un to make fun of | 
me, its father. ‘O Lucy!’ said I, one | 
day, ‘you’re a-killin’ me—an’I love you 
so!’ ‘You can’t die any too soon,’ said 
she; ‘an’ your love's all wasted.’ But I 


Folks called me hen- 
pecked, because in my love I threw my- 
self down for hert valk upon to make 
the life-journey easier. 





an’ you're Townsley, who killed his wife. | 


Krieff outstretched a long, thin arm, | 


“You are what you | 


Townsley, wife-killers, eh? Yes, I’ve been | 
loitering around here all day. Had news | 


I've died once of suspense; an’ | 
now I’m likely to suffer from it again, if | 


| perity made you selfish. 


| An’ you killed her. 


| “My heart didn't break, 


though, till 
she got to lovin’ ‘l'om,—a good-for-nothin’, 
worthless scamp,—an’ then all hope died 
| within me. I took to drinking, then. [ 
| used to come home pretty drunk some- 
| times, but J never laid a finger on Lucy. 
_ I always crept off alone till { was myself 
| again. 

‘All except that one night, when I had 
crept away an’ come back again sudden, 
my brain all on fire—all except that one 
| night, when, coming back, I found her 
sittin’ close to Tom; saw her givin’ him 
| hands full of touches on face and throat ([ 
| would have died years before that to have 
| had one loving touch from Lucy’s finger 
| tips); saw her kissin’ and kissed; heard 
her talkin’ to him in tones which woke up 
all the memories of my happy long ago, 
| an’ croonin’ to him of the bright future 
comin’ when a drunkard’s grave should 
have swallowed up John Krieff, an’ she 
an’ Tom Porter should be in their cosy 
home. Tom kissed her after that, an’ 
called her his angel. 

“They didn’t see me till I come out into 
the light with the pistol. 

***Tom,’ says I, crazed with liquor and 
| passion, ‘your angel in heaven, perhaps, 
| but never here!’ 

‘*I fired then, an’ Lucy fell dead. 

‘*All this was indistinct while I was in the 
body, but it comes back fresh and clear to 
me now. I could have saved my life by 
dishonorin’ Lucy’s name; but, even if I 
hadn’t cared to keep her white to the 
world, yet I would have kept still. I had 
no desire to plead my case. I was dead. 
I was heart-broken, an’ I longed to get 
out of the world. 

“There’s some one else that’s heart- 
broken in this world. There's a little 
woman down in a dark cellar, sproutin’ 
potatoes this minute, whose husband has 
killed her. Her soul isn’t free yet—but 
she’s dead just the same. That woman is 
Townsley’s wife. Your soul is a-hearing 
of me if you aint,” pursued Krieff, touch- 
ing the cold, white face, and straightening 
Townsley’s fingers. ‘‘You didn’t shoot 
your wife with a pistol, but you let her die 
a slow, lingerin’, terrible death. You 
killed her in a cruel, heartless manner. 
You starved her. Do you think, if I’d 
had a wife like yours, Townsley, I’d have 
been the man I was?” 

Tears filled Krieff's eyes. 

‘*You were a poor man when your Janie 
married you—poorer than I ever was. 
Your social position was beneath hers. 
You were an awkward, homely, verdant 
youth in those days. Folks said if ever 
there was a woman as married for love, it 
was Janie Jordan. 

“You began life humbly. Janie was 
delicate reared an’ dainty; but to do with- 
out for Philip was no hardship. When 
you hit success, she kissed you. When 
you missed it, she kissed you just the 
same. You had a littie heaven of it for 
three or four years. Then continued pros- 
You got so far 
ahead you couldn’t stop to come back for 
the love an’ the kisses of Janie. Some- 
times she followed you, tryin’ to walk 
abreast with you, an’ tryin’ to keep up the 
dear old times. But she wasn’t welcome 
—she was inthe way. Youcouldn’t bother 
to be foolin’ an’ kissin’ all the time. She 
must settle down and be sensible. ‘Doin’ 
without for Philip’ had been her delight in 
the dark days; but now, when the golden 
light shone around, your mean spirit kept 
her doin’ just the same, that you might 
win more land an’ stock to put between 
your heart an’ hers. 

‘‘Then more money came. Money rep- 
presents power. You began to lord it 
over your fellow-men, an’ at home you 
made a slave of the woman who adored 
you. You ordered her about as you would 
your meanest servant, an’ gradually forced 
her to take that position. 

‘You never saved her a step or a bur- 
den’s weight. You let her tug away, toil 
away, die away, from mornin’ till night. 
But, overworked 
though she was, that wasn’t what killed 
her. She lost her round, red cheeks, an’ 
her pretty round arms, an’ her dainty- 
shaped hands, drudgin’ for you. She lost 


| her bright gold hair, teilin’ an’ growin’ old 


for you. She lost grace of form an’ grace 
of spirit draggin’ an’ slavin’ for you. But 
that aint what killed her. It was neglect 
that broke her heart. A husband’s neg- 
lect. You starved her to death. Towns- 
ley’s wife died from lack of appreciation, 
lack of love in the man who promised to 
love, honor an’ cherish her his whole life 
long. You wouldn’t treat a dumb brute 
as you treated your wife. You stop an’ 
pat Bruno’s head and call him a ‘good fel- 
low.’ You pick up the cat and let her sit 
on your knee. You pet your horses an’ 
feed them with sugar; but you never 
looked back at the woman whose heart, 
bound up in you, followed you longingly. 
You never stopped to caress the tired head 
of your little wife. It took too much time 
to say: ‘Darlin’, I love you.’ An’ as for 
drawin’ her down on your knee an’ kissin’ 
the cheek-hollows plump an’ the white lips 
red—you couldn’t bother. An’ you got to 
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‘be the richest farmer in Tuckahoe County; | 





but you broke your wife’s heart. 


‘We're in the same box, you and I— | 
Townsley an’ Krieff, wife-killers. Only I 
hold that I was the more merciful of the | 
two; for, while | was beside myself with 
passion an’ rum, | killed my wife in an | 
instant’s time; you killed your Janie by 
slow torture— the most cold-blooded 
nm.ethod I know of,—killed her while she 
crept on hands an’ knees to serve you. 
May God have mercy on your soul; I 
haven't even pity for you. I shall get my | 
deserts, | know. an’ l’m bound to stick by 
an’ see you get yours.” 

“Janie!” murmured Townsley, his | 
whole body quivering. ‘J.nie!’ whis- 
pered Townsley, opening his dall, heavy 
eyes. ‘Oh, Janie—Janie—Janie!” 

[won't do any good,” exclaimed Krieff, 
‘to shout after her. She can’t save you. 
You've got to come along with me. Yes, 
I know remorse sits heavy on you now, 
but you can’t skulk behind that at this late 
day; an’ all the Janies in the land can’t 
help you now.” 

But as time passed on Townsley at last | 
became conscious of a third person’s pres- 
ence—a presence which soothed him, which 
came between him and that waiting soul. 
He felt cool hands upon his burning head, 
and a soft, smooth cheek pressed close to | 
his. He heard himself called all manner 
of dear names, and once or twice felt hot 
tears dush over his face, to be quickly 
brushed away. Best of all, he felt that 
through the power of love some one was 
drawing his soul back into his body, and 
he knew that this some one was his wife. 
Days and days and days it took; but it 
Was a new soul that went back, and a new | 
body that covered it. Townsley was 4 | 
changed man through and through. 

Krieff's soul was forced to depart at | 
last, but Townsley never forgot his part- | 
ing words: 

‘Tam lost an’ you redeemed,” he cried, 
‘through the power of a woman—a power | 
which can make it heaven or he)] fur man- 
kind here an’ hereafter. And, oh! when 
the lovin’ heart wills to create a paradise, 
show your appreciation, an’ don’t go to 
coinin’ money out of the gold-paved 
streets.” 

“There aint a man in Tuckahoe Coun- 
ty,” said Farmer Ricketts, ‘so choice of | 
his wife as Mr. ‘Townsley. He can't do | 
enough for her. He'd let her walk on 
him, an’ welcome, if she wanted. Beats 
all nature!” 

And if he means human nature, he is 
right. But Ricketts does not know, as 
you and | do, how near Townsley came to 
being one of two wife-killers.—Jndepen- 
dent. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


SHEP’S CELEBRATION. 


Shep’s master kept a livery stable, and 
he used to like to have Shep stay around | 
the barn. The dog was very watchful, 
and nothing could be disturbed while he | 
was there. Shep has a very good time 
usually. He was a favorite with every 
one, for he was very handsome and intel- | 
ligent. 

Shep was like some boys; he liked to be | 


where there was noise, and nothing de- | 
lighted him more than to be where guns 
were fired; and he would dance and bark 
gleefully if he could get where there was 
a bright bonfire. 

One day the people where Shep lived 
had a celebration. A cannon was brought 
out and fired in honor of the occasion. 
Shep was on hand, prancing and giving 
short and excited yelps of joy. He would 
go quite up to the cannon, and watch for 
the sparks as they flew from its mouth. 
But finally Shep went too close, so that 
his head was directly under the piece when 
it was fired. The loud re ort stunned him, 
and made him entirely deaf. He knew 
something had happened to him, and he 





crept silently away and went home. No 
one saw him again till supper time. His 


master called him loudly and looked for 
him every where, but he did not find him. 

Shep had crawled down into the cellar, 
and there he stayed for a number of days; 
when he got very hungry he would creep 
out, look ng very sheepish and sorrowful, 
to get his meals; but then he would go 
back a3 soon as he could. His master 
tried to coax him out, but he would not 
come unless he was very hungry. 

By and by Shep began to get better, so 
that he could understand some things that 
were said to him; but it was quite a long 
time before he was really well. Then he 
seemed to be very happy; but since then 
he has kept as far away as he can get 
when any noise is made. The lesson was 
pretty severe, and he will never forget it. 
— Our Little Ones. 
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Contributions toward the home for Mrs. 
Gen. Fremont, referred to in Mrs. Caro- 
line M. Severance’s letter, may be sent to 
Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, Los Angeles, 
Cal., or to Miss Wilde, at this office. 
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HUMOROUS. 


.A correspondent is in dvoubt as to 
whether he really has religion or not. He 
is advised to buy a fouataia pen.—Ram's 
Horn. 


‘So your wife has left you?” ‘she 
has.” *‘What were her last words oa 
leaving you?” ‘**i3 my haton straight!’” 


—Cape Cod Item. 


Nancy (to her cousin from the city)— 
Can you climb trees? Maude (tirst visit to 
the country, in pained surprise)—Haven t 
you an elevator? 


Mr. Figg—Tommy, my son, do you know 
that it gives me as much pain as it does 
you when | punish you? Jommy—Well, 
there's some satisfaction in that, anyhow. 
—Indianapolis Journal. 


Wife—Dii you post that letter I gave | 


you? Husband—Certainly. Wife—1 wish 
you haint. ‘here is something { want 
to add to it. Husband (producing letter) — 
Why didn’t you say so before? 
—Brookiyn Life. 


City Girl (on a farm)—Isn't that red cow 
over there a Jersey, uncle? Uncle Hay- 
seed—No, indeed. What makes you think 
that’s a Jersey cow? City Girl—Well, she 
doesn’t seem to care about the mosquitoes 
and flies as much as the other cows do. 
She seems to be us d to them.—Life. 


In the recently published Journal of Lady 
Dufferin, she gives the foilowing illustra- 
tion of true native politeness. 
who was a very bad shot, had been out for 
a day’s sport, and on his return the man 
who went with him was asked, ‘Well, how 
did the Judge shoot to-day?’ ‘Oh,’ he re- 
plied, ‘the Judge shot beautifully, but God 
was very merciful to the birds.’”’ 


Census-taker — Good-morning, madam; 
I'm taking the census. Old lady—Ihe 
what? Census-taker—The c-z n sus! Old 
lady—For the lan’s sake! what with tramps 
takin’ every thin’ they kin lay han’s on, 
young folks takin’ fortygrafs of ye with- 
out so much as askin’, an’ impudent fel- 
lows comin’ roun’ as wants ter take yer 


Here ic is. 


“A judge, | 


senses, pretty soon there won't be nothin’ | 


left to take, I’m thinking. —Harpers Weekly. 


The fullowing is one of the tales of 
‘‘Geordie” Drummond, the veteran North 
Eod man. It is well known that up iu the 
North the excitement over a great football 
match is extraordinary; and Drummond 
says that, ufcer the tiaal tie in the Eaglish 
Cup competition, three or four years ago, 
between Preston, North End and West 
Bromwich Albion, a man came into the 
shop of a Preston barber and threw him- 
self down into a chair. 

‘Shave, sir?’ inyuired the barber. 

“Nu! ‘Throat cut!’ was the astonish- 
ing reply. ‘*North End's lost.’—Tid Bits. 
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InsTANT relief for croup, by using Johnson's 
Anodyne Liniment; internal as well as external. 


STAND YOUR GROUND. 


When you make up yur mind to take 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, du uot be induced to | 
buy some other preparation instead. | 
Clerks may claim that ‘ours is as good as | 
Hood's,” and all that, but the peculiar 
merit of Hood’s Sarsaparilla cannot be | 
equalled. ‘therefore huve nothing tu do | 
with substitutes, and insist upon having | 
Hood's Sirsaparilla, the best blood puri- | 
fier and building-up medicine. 


DON'T WEAR STIFF CORSETS, 


SENSIBLE /°% 
WOMEN , 


all want FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENS 


CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS 
NOW IN USE 
A PERFECT 
HEALTH 
CORSET. 
SUPERIOR 


to all others for 


CHILDREN, 
MISSES, 
LADIES. 
FIT ALL SHAPES. 
Made in 
FAST BLACK, 
drab and white. 
SOLD BY ALL LEAGING RETAILERS. 


FERRIS BROS., sai'sroadway.. 


Whittier Souvenir Spoon 


(Patent applied for). 














rers. 
N.Y. 





We have originated and are introducing a Sou- 
venir Spoon designed in honor of America’s greatest 
living poet, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


representing respectively Mr. Whittier’s head in 
relief, his Amesbury home, and “The Captuin’s 
Well,” made famous by an incident of a century 
ago in one of his recent poems. Each Spoon will | 
bear Mr. Whittier’s autograph in fac simile. They 
are made in sterling silver only, of good weight. 
We feel sure that it wil meet the approval of hia 
many friends throughout the nation. We append 
the following letter from Mr. Whittier: 





DANVERS, 12TH Mo., 22, 1890, | 
DEAR FRIEND :— 

I am pleased with the idea of the spoon, and 
hope it will please my friends generally. I shall 
speak for four of them. I am truly thy friend, 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
They will be sold singly or in sets, as follows: 





Co $2.00 
” “gold bowl. 2.50 
Orange Spoon. ... .....c00006 « 2.25 
= “gold bowl........ 2.50 


The price of spoon having head in relief will be 
$1.00 extra, sent prepaid on receipt of price to any 
address. For five cents additional we will ensure 
safe delivery. Address, 


H. G. HUDSON, Amesbury, Mass. 





STRIKING NEW BOOKS. 





THE FIDALGOS OF CASA MOURISCA, 
Translated from the Portuguese by Roxana L. 
Dabney. l2mo, $1.5. 


“The story is well calculated to interest American 
readers in tue bert phase of Portuguese literature, and 
can be read with iuterest alike for the stury’s sake, the 
refined manner of its telling, and the fact that it is one 
of the tirst and one of the best of the modern Portu- 
xuese rowances to be introduced to American readers.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


ANNE BRADSTREET and Her Time, By 
Helen Campbell. 1l2mo, $1.50, 
“I wish every girl just entering on womanhood might 
read this book, for it is the record of a noble, self- 
respeccing, honorable life.” — LOUISE CHANDLER 


MOULTON. 

GO RIGHT ON, GIRLS. 
l2mo, $1.00. 
Twelve bright, cheery talks to girls about the de- 


By Annie H. Ryder. 


velopment of their vodies, minds aud characters, 


“It preaches so cheery and powerful a sermon of 
progress that no girl who reads can fall to inwardly 
digest.”—oston Times. 


| A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
ORIENTAL CREAM Or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


HELPS IN TEACHING READING. By | 


Martha 8S. Hussey, Teacher of Reading in the Girls’ 
Latin School, Bostun. 1l2mo, 7 cents. 


“In an experience of ten years, I have examined 
every book upon the subj+ct, and this is the first vouk 
of the kind to which Leould give unqualified approval.’ 
—MAKION B. HERITAGE, Teacher of Elvocution in 
Girard College. 


THE NEW SENIOR AT ANDOVER. By . 


Herbert D. Ward. 


“If there has ever been so good a story of American 
school life written as THE NEW SENIOR AT ANDOVER, 
one may safely say that it has never had the fortune to 
get into print.”—Boston Beacon. 


BROTHERHOOD, By Mary Cruger. 12mo, $1.25. 


A strong, intense, thoughtful story, based on the 
warring elements that divide capital and :abor. The 
trades-unions that bind men to act coutrary often to 
their own best judgment, the monopoly of capitalists, 
the ill-regulated zeal of partisan leaders, are ali pre- 
sented with dramatic power and eloquence, 


1zmo, illustrated, $1.25. 


EGG-ROLLING AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
Is acurious Easter folk-custom at the National Capital» 
in which the children of the city juin, rich aod pvor 
black and white. A full account of the annual ovser- 
vance of the festival 
history is given in the 


sour WIDE AWAKE. 


NO. OF 
The uine illustrations include an instantaneous 


photograph of an egg-race, aud a picture of 
*BABY McKEE” with Her Basket of Eggs. 
The number js particularly rich in readable short 


postpoued this year) aud of its 


Kirk Muurve, and Marietta Ambrosi. 
Four Prizes are Offered for Children’s 
Drawings. 


The “Men and Things” is crowded with right things 
for reading aloud of evenings in the family. 


20 cents a number everywhere. 





DO YOU 
A BICYCLE 
and yet not be obliged to give 
ONE CENT 


in payment for it? 


WANT 


A Safety Bicycle, latest style, for beys and girls 9 to 
14 years old; also a Safety for a gentleman or « lady, 
may be owned by any one with enterprise and a little 
spare time. Weare making an extraordinary propo- 
sition to all who wish to possess a Bicycle or Photo- 
graphic Outtit. 


Publishers of the Lothrop Magazines. 


| are bright, color has returned to the cheeks, 


| any unusual exertion caused pains throu my 
stories, besides delightful serials by Margaret Sidney, | -: pains ro gh a 


emoves Tan, | 
Pimples,Freck- 
les,Muth-Patch- 
es, Kash and 
Skin Diseases, 
74 and every biem- 
fish on veauty, 
avd defies de- 
tectiou On its 
virtues it has | 
stood the test uf 
40 years;no oth- 
er has; aud is 
sv barmless we 
taste it to be 
sure itis prop- 
er'y made, Ac- 
cept no coun- 
+ terfeit ot simi- 
Vag 8 Bs lar name. The 

TE See yy, dis tinguished 
.L. A. Saver 

said to a lady of the haut ton (anatient) : “As you ladies 
will use them, J recommend *Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of ali the Skin preparations.” One | 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without ins | 
jury to the skin. 
"RED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers | 
throughout the U.8., Cana:tas and Eurpe. 


¢2 Beware of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward fo1 
a ie¢st and proof of any one selling the same. 


PURIFIES 
AS WRLL AS 

BEAUTIFIES 
THE SKIN. 









sV le R 
Dr. Dam’s Vegetable Remedy 
IS SOLD UNDER THE FOLLOWING WARRANT: 
If you give our medicine a fair trial, and are not CURED or Benefited by its use, 
WE WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY. 


All of our agents are authorized to make this promise good. ONE BOTTLE 
taken regularly, according to directions, constitutes a FAIR TRIAL. 


|_Dress Reform Parlors 


| 4th “ two large rooms, 1.25 
66 


| LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, | MEDICAL REGISTER. . 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P. M.) | 


“LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


SUBSCRIRERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CAKROLL, author of the plan 





| of THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is 


now completed, and will be printed by subscription. 
$1 per copy to be paid when the book is ready for | 
delivery. The Biography is written in the interests 
of Miss Carroll, and compiled trom family and Con- | 
gressional records. Names of subscribers may be | 
sent to Miss S. E. Blackwell, lszd F St., N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; lce cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per | 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions | 
and other parties oqetety served by polite and | 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. | 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. | 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Yo the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu. 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELu 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | EPtT0Re. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

dress 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554 New York City. 


DRESS REFORM. | 


MRS. A. T, FOGG 


Has REMOVED her 








From 5 Hamilton Place to 


80 Boylston Street, 


Where she will open Oct. 13 with a full line of 
Under Garments for Ladies and Children, ready- 
made and to order, including Jersey Fitting Union 
Suits, Plain Merino Union suits, Equipoise Waists. 

Jenness-Miller Mode! Bodice, as well as every 
style of Combination Under Garment. 


+ 





NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE 


-AND— 


VISITORS’ BUREAU, 


{1 WEST (8th ST. 


(Formerly 24 Union 8q. and 4 East 42d St.) 
_.. Lady Guides provided at 
The — Guide short notice. 
Visitors Shopping Orders promptly. 
executed. 







Strangers met on arrival at 
Station if desired. 


—* Transient Rooms for Ladies 


we = Travelling Alone, =| 
J Ie j FB Ladies’ Restaurant. 
— == Charges moderate. 


Price-List of Rooms at No. 11 W. 18th St.: 
2d floor front, $2.00 for one, $5.50 for two, 
“ vk Lm te 2M) 8 
Ba“ rh 


andfront, 14 “* “™ oy * © 


* large hallroom, 1.00 





2.2 
* smaller * 1.00 1.75 
“ * “ 3 “ | 
REFERENCES: Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., 
Boston; Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, New York. 
Send for Circular, 


“ 





A Lady broken down in Health and 
Spirits, through suffering from 


Dyspepsia, Kidney Trouble, 
and Female Weakness, 


Makes the following statement: 
Mrs. G. W. Wirson, 171 Tudor Street, South 
Boston, writes : 


Dear Doctor:—I think 1 was the most mis- 
erable creature in this city, being in such a con- 
dition that it was impossible to enjoy life in any 
form; even my food had to be forced down, and 


back and abdomen, and my head always troubled 
me. A friend recommended me to use your Rem- 
edy, as it had cured her of a trouble similar to 
mine. I at first took it in a sort of mechanical 
way, the same as I had other medicines. I had 
not taken your Remedy quite two weeks when I 
began to experience an improvement, and eight 
weeks’ use made me a well woman. My eves 


appetite good, bowels regular, no more trouble 
from Female Weakness,—in fact, 1 am a picture 
of good health, and this great transformation is 
due to Dr. Dam's Vegetable Remedy. 





Muscular 


Rheumatism Cured. 


A lady bought a bottle of Dr. Dam’s 
Vegetable Remedy. fully deter- 
mined to get her money back 
if it did her no good. 


NOTE THE RESULT. 
Mrs. CLARK, 224 Bolton Street, South Boston, 
writes :— 

I have been subject to Mascular Rheumatism 
for years, which would dodge about from one 
part of the body to another, subjecting me to 
the severest kind of pain. I had tried so many 
kinds of medicines and got no benefit from 
them, that I hesitated a long time before trying 
your Remedy, but after studying over your 
paper, and the warrant under wuich the remedy 
is sold, I said to myself, ‘‘I will make one more 
attempt, and if this does not help meI will not 
be backward about insisting upon the return of 
my money.’ I was more astonished at the re- 
sult than anyone beside myself can be, and I 
earnestly hope that anyone afflicted as I was will 
try this remedy; if they do, I think they will 
unite with me in shouting its praises. 








Price, $1.00 per bottle; sent, EXPRESS PAID, to any part of 


the United States. 


Dr. Dam may be consulted FREE OF CHARGE, at 405 Columbus 
Ave., any day except Friday. Monday and Saturday evenings from 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston, Mass. | 6 to 8; and Sunday from 10 A.M.to12M. Address all orders to 
DAM’S REMEDY CO., 405 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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‘WARTH MORE COLLEGE, SwarTumorsg, Pa. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 18¥0. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends, 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Classi- 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary de 
Healthful locat.on, extensive grounds, builai 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For 
particulars address 
WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October Ist, 1891. Three 
ears’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
uizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer ev 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospi 
of the ci y admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Sarah A. Colby, MD, Esther W. Taylor,M.D. 


OFFILE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SP“CIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXcCeprep. 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Th 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 

rticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop dt. —- ill. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 














COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded coarse of Didactie 
and Clinica! Lectures and Practical work in the Leb- 
oratory and Jyissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures......... evcccecece $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and 1M AVANCE... .seeceerereesees ++ 226.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+.-sssesesees 5608 
Demonstrrtor’s Fee, payable but once....... 5 08 
Graduation Fee.......seeeeeees « ececccccese 80 00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. O. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist; ending May 
1891. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Sta 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For a 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dgan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 

Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44. 

Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARR 
UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a —- analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, aleo 
a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. 


OUR MESSACE, 


Official Organ of the Massachusetts W.C., T. U. 
Published monthly at 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MISS E. P. GORDON, E£ditor. 
MRS. E. M. EVERETT, Associate Editor. 


TERMS: One copy, per year, 25 cents. 


Any one sending a list of ten new subscribers will 
receive the paper for one year free of charge. 














Is Superior to any other Raw Liquid 
Food or Beef Extract in the mar 


a@ The nourishing and strengthening seeliae 
of this Food wil: cpestasy be noticed in LMON- 
ARY COMPLAINTS, first stages of CONSUMP- 
TION, DYSPEPs14, GENERAL DEBILITY, ané 
in all diseases of the bowels, especially CHOLERA 
INFANTUM. 

Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 

GoopwIin & Co., 38 Hanover Street, and leading 
druggists. 


RCDER’S RAW FOOD WAFERS. 


Paiatable, Nourishing and Strengthening. Each 
box is "ue to 2 Teaspoonsful of our wv. 

These Wafers are perfectly Pure, and can be taken 
without Danger by the Feeblest Person because 
they dissolve most readily. Public Singers and 
Speakers will highly appreciate them for their re- 
lieving POWER in all THROAT troubles. 

CHILDREN will like them and the grown - ap 
will find them a moet delicious CONFECTION. 

10 CENTS A BOX. 


REFINED FOOD co., 
468 Parker Street, ROXBURY, MASS., 
Near Huntington Avenue. 
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PACIFIC COAST WOMAN’S PRESS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., } 
MaRCcH 24, 1891. j 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Anyone looking into the Union Square 


Hall, San Francisco, on the first three 


the Oakland Tribune ; Mrs. Elia Higginson | 


| of the West Shore, published at Portland, 


days of last week, would have seen a nota- | 
ble gathering of women. All were bright- | 


faced, some were beautiful, and, as one of 


the local dailies declared with seeming sur- | 


prise, they were as irreproachably attired | 


as the fashionable dames on Kearny Street 
of a sunny afternoon. 


The occasion was the first semi-annual | 
convention of the Pacific Coast Woman’s | 


Press Association, now comprising one 
hundred and twenty-five members, though 
it was not organized until September, 
1890. The originator of the club is Mrs. 
Emelie T. J. Parkhurst, of San Francisco, 
a well-known writer, the daughter of 
John Swett, superintendent of the public 
schools, and the author of some standard 
text books. Mrs. Parkhurst is a fragile lit- 
tle lady of only twenty-seven years, but she 
has marked executive ability in addition 
to her many accomplishments, and for 
two years the plan of this club has been 
perfecting itself in her mind, while she 


has spared neither time nor money in | 


making herself acquainted with the stand- 
ing of women in literature on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Her investigations show that upwards 
of three hundred women in California, 
Oregon, Washington and Nevada wield 
the journalistic pen or are engaged in lit- 
erary work. Many of these have pub- 


lished one or more books, and some have | 


won widespread fame. 


into a press club was responded to with 


gaged in literary occupations, who are in- 


Oregon; Mrs. Alice Kingsbury Cooley, 


whose recently published book ‘‘Asaphb,” 
is winning high encomiums as a story of 
Bible times, and who in former years was 
a great favorite upon the stage as ‘'Fan- 
The association has two honorary 
members — Madame Modjeska and Mr. 
Henry Clement, formerly of the West- 
ern Journalist. The objects are to promote 
acquaintance and good fellowship among 
writers and journalists; to elevate the 
| work and the workers; and to forward, by 
concerted action through the press, such 
good objects in literary, social, industrial, 
philanthropic and reformatory lines as 
may from time to time present them- 


chon.” 


selves. 
The papers read during the convention 


were able and interesting, and embraced a 
The only unfavorable 
criticism that could be made was that the 
essays did not conform closely enough to 
the needs of a press club convention, but 
many of them were such as one expects 
to hear in an ordinary woman's club— 
bright, progressive, thoughtful, but not 
bearing strictly upon journalistic and lite- 
rary work. While the writer of to-day 


variety of subjects. 


must be wide-awake, broad in her views, 


and well informed on all topics und al) im- 
portant movements, especially in the line 


of progress, she needs most, in a club like 
this, the information and advice of her 
superiors in experience or ability; or, if 
she is at the top of the ladder, she should 
give of her knowledge to the toilers be- 
neath her. The literary worker is rare 
who cannot be benefited by interchange 


| of ideas on pertinent questions. 
The call last September for organization | 


A great deal of interest was felt in the 


| convention at San Francisco, and large 
alacrity, not only by those who became | 
active members, but by women not en- | 


tellectual and progressive, and desirous of | 


assisting the club as associate members. 


Monthly meetings have been held in | 
San Francisco, but the territory covered | 
by the club is so great that it was not un- | 
til the convention took place that a gen- | 
eral rally of the members could be had. | 
Through the liberality of the railway com- , 
panies of the coast, who cheerfully gave | 


the club recognition, many writers had the 
pleasure of meeting those whose names 
had long been familiar, and of coming in 


contact with bright minds of similar tastes | 


and desires. A ‘‘long-felt want’’ was satis- 
fled, and the club hopes for much enjoy- 
ment and benefit from this association to- 
gether in the future. 

The president of the club is Mrs. Nellie 
B. Eyster, whose last book, ‘‘A Colonial 
Boy,” has met with much favor. She makes 
an admirable presiding officer, having a 
most winsome manner, tact and grace. The 
first vice-president is Mrs. Jeanne C. Carr, 
of Pasadena, one of the best-known women 
in Southern California. Her home, ‘‘Car- 
melita,” is a beautiful spot, where she 
practically demonstrates her talent as a 


and cultured audiences attended the ses- 
sions. The association was tendered an 
elegant luncheon by an appreciative lady, 
and partook of a breakfast at Sutro 
Heights, the beautiful home of Adolf 
Sutro, of Comstock tunnel fame. His 
grounds are one of the ‘'show places” of 
San Francisco. On the high sand hills 
back of the Cliff House, overlooking the 
‘Golden Gate,” he has coaxed plants and 
trees in manifold variety to grow, and 
everywhere on winding walks and in leafy 
nooks copies of famous statues and busts 
are placed. His conservatories are full of 
the rarest flowers, and from the parapet 
near the house one beholds the mighty 
Pacific, and all the sails that pass in and 
out of the beautiful bay. 

The annual meeting of the association 
will take place at Hotel Coronado, San 
Diego, next September. At that time a 
a very ambitious project will be discussed, 


| for which the plans are now being drawn, 


horticulturist, and writes on subjects con- | 


nected with the growth and welfare of her 
adopted State. The second vice-president 
is Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, who has 
written several books, among them “A 
Summer in a Cafion,” which gives a de- 
lightful description of camp life in Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, the third 
vice-president, is known and loved by 
every resident of San Francisco. She has 
been engaged heart and soul for years in 
Kindergarten work, besides contributing 
often to newspapers and magazines. Mrs. 
Parkhurst is corresponding secretary, and 
an indefatigable worker. The recording 
secretary is Mrs. Sam Davis of the Carson 
Appeal, wife of the humorist, and a thor- 
ough-going newspaper woman. Her as- 
sistant is Mrs. Emily Browne Powell, a 
native of Maine, now a resident of Ala- 
meda, Cal., whose work has often been 
seen in New York, Massachusetts and 
Maine papers, as well as in California pub- 
lications. The treasurer is Mrs. Mary O. 
Stanton, wife of the business manager of 
the Argonaut, and an enthusiast on the 
subject of physiognomy. She has pub- 
lished a book treating of ‘‘Scientific Physi- 
ognomy” which shows a deep and com- 
prehensive knowledge of the topic. The 
auditor, Mrs. Isabel Raymond, is now con- 
nected with the Sacramento Record Union. 

Among the members are Mrs. Gertrude 
P. Atherton, the author of ‘Los Cerri- 
tos” and other novels; Mrs. Rose Hart- 
wick Thorpe, whose ‘‘Curfew Shall Not 
Ring To-night”’ is so famous; Miss Sarah 
Severance, the eloquent woman suffra- 
gist; Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, a 
grand-daughter of Rev. Lyman Beecher 


It is proposed to buy a lot and erect a 
building on Market Street, San Francisco 
(the principal thoroughfare), which shall 
contain stores on the ground floor. a 
theatre, offices and club rooms, besides 
the headquarters of the Women’s Press 
Club. The association is to be incorpora- 
ted, and stock will be issued to each mem- 


| ber as desired, at the par value of ten dol- 





and niece of Rev. Edward Everett Hale; | 


Louise Humphrey Smith, 


the accom- | 


plished reader; Mrs. Caroline M. Sever- | 


ance, who, I think, organized the first 
woman’s club, in Massachusetts; Eliza D. 
Keith, better known as “‘Di Vernon” of 
the San Francisco News-Letter; Mrs. Mary 


E. Hart, formerly editor of the Pacific | 


Monthly ; Mrs. Evelyn Ludlum ; Mrs. Lilian 


Shuey; Mrs. Hall Wood of the Santa Bar- | 
bara Independent ; Mrs. M. G.C. Edholm of | 


lars each. There are some very wealthy 
ladies among the associate members—for 
instance, Mrs. Leland Stanford and Mrs. 
George Hearst—who are likely to take a 
large amount of stock; and the secretary 
informed me that three clubs already had 
spoken for accommodations in the build- 
ing. A fine library has been collected at this 
early date, contributed from all parts of 
the world. Altogether, the future of the 
Pacific Coast Women’s Press Association 
appears very promising. 
CLARA SPALDING BROWN. 


+++ 
*s? 


PRIZE ESSAYS ON WOMEN WORKERS. 


Last week we noted the fact that Mrs. 
Helen Campbell, of New York, received 
the $200 prize offered by the American 
Economic Association for an essay on 
‘‘Women Wage Earners.” This was the 
second prize. The first prize, of $300, was 
awarded to Miss Clare De Graffenreid, of 
Washington, D.C. Miss De Graffenreid is 
a native of Macon, Georgia. After her 
father’s death, she taught in a private 
school for about thirteen years. She has 
always been interested in educational and 
social questions. After her appointment, 
in 1886, tothe position in the United States 
Department of Labor which she at pres- 
ent holds, her studies led her into an inti- 
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mate acquaintance with the industrial con- | 
| ditions of the country. In her economic | 
| studies she has travelled over a large part | 
| of the East, Westand South. In company 
with Miss Dodge, she spent a month last | 
| summer in London, investigating the con- 
ditions of labor there. She was one of the | 
| two who equally divided a prize offered by 
| the Economic Association in 1889 for an 
| essay upon child labor. A paper by Miss 
| De Graffenreid on ‘*The Needs of Self-Sup- 
| porting Women” has been published in 
' connection with the Johns Hopkins ‘‘Uni- 
versity Studies in History and Politics.” 


+ 
> 


OUR NEW YORE LETTER. 
New YoOrK, APRIL 15, 1891. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 
| The agitation for good sanitary arrange- | 
ments and clean streets in our city, is now 





| tional Union and Suffrage League held ire | 


so persistent that we may hope ere long to | 


have our pavements as neat as those of 

Paris. Of course, women are foremost in 

this reform. Last week the regular month- 

ly meeting of the Ladies’ Health Protective 

Association was held at 11 West 18th 

Street. The best means of obtaining suita- 

ble women as police matrons, and the im- 
| portance of securing the passage of a mu- 
| nicipal lodging-house bill were discussed. 

A letter was received from J. Fleischaner | 

& Brother requesting the Association to 
| inspect the new refrigerator and abattoirs. 
| Later Mrs. H. S. Bell, the president, Mrs. 

Ostram, Mrs. Trautman, Miss Barcalow 
| and others were present at a hearing be- | 
| fore the Health Board upon the application 
| of Kane & Wright for a permit to main- 

tain a manure-dump at 46th Street and 
| East River. The ladies vigorously resisted 
| this attempt to poison the air of the vicin- | 
ity. Women of all classes are moving for 
| clean streets, and yesterday, when the 
‘citizen's committee” to secure measures 
of reform waited on the mayor, Mr. Fred R. 
| Condert, who has been the prime mover in 
| the matter, presented an address signed by 
‘large numbers of leading women as well 
as men. 
The most interesting event of last week 
| to many persons took place on Friday 
| evening at Recital Hall, the handsome new 

Music Hall at 57th Street and Seventh 
| Avenue. Here occurred the closing exer- 
| cises of the first year of the woman’s law 
| class of the University of the City of New 
| York. Twelve young women received cer- | 
| tificates stating that they had attended the 
| full course of law lectures for the year. It 
| should be remembered that these students 

were not thereby admitted to the bar. A 

three years’ course of study is required 

before passing an examination for that | 
| privilege. The law classes of the Univer- | 
| Sity are now open to women on the same 

terms as men, and girls can thus qualify 
| themselves to become lawyers. But this 

class was made up of young women espe- 

cially desirous of understanding business 
| law, who had attended the lectures given 
by Mrs. Emily Kempin, LL. D. 

Mrs. Leonard Weber, the president of 
the Women’s Legal Education Society, | 
presided and made a graceful address. | 
Mrs. Theodore Sutro was the valedictorian. 
Miss Stanlietta Titus and Mrs. Cornelia K. 
Hood also spoke, and an address was 
delivered by the Hon. David Dudley Field. 
The students were a sweet and womanly 
group in their white dresses, but it was a 
pity that Mrs. Sutro should have gone out 
of her way to declare that she was not 
‘“‘strong-minded.” If she meant by this 
to imply that she was weak-minded, her 
presence and action there were proof that 
she underestimated her abilities. If it 
was intended as a sneer at those who have 
for long years battled for the reforms 
which have made a law school possible, it 
came with an ill grace from one who was 
reaping the benefit of their efforts. 

On Monday evening the seventh annual 
meeting of the New York Association of 
Working Girls’ Clubs took place at Cooper 
Institute. Two thousand girls filled the 
great auditorium, which was gay with the 
bright colors of the decorations of the 
different clubs. Miss Grace Dodge pre- | 
sided, and in her address spoke of the 
| great benefits that had been received from | 
the Mutual Benefit Fund, the Children’s 
Dress-making Association and the Alliance | 
Employment Company. She told of ar- 
rangements made for vacations next sum- | 
mer. Mrs. Gaspar Griswold, Miss Jane | 
Meade Welsch and Mrs. Richard Irwin | 
also spoke. 
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I cannot close my letter without a word | 
of tribute to the memory of Gen. F. B. 
Spinola, whoge death is announced thi 
morning. He has been for many years a 
leading Democratic politician here, repre- 
senting the city both in the Legislature an4 
in Congress. In both those bodies his voice 
and his vote were always given in favor of 
woman suffrage. He was a man of marked | 
character and ability, and his champion- 
ship was worth much to us. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





SOMERVILLE. — The Woman’s Educa- 


closing meeting of the season at the house | 
of Mrs. M. P. Lowe, Aprill. Mrs. M. B. | 
Pitman and Mrs. 8. D. Field were appoint- | 
ed as delegates to the Quarterly Confer- 
ence of Leagues, with the president. 
Eleven annual memberships have been se- 
cured to the Maseachusetts W. 8S. A., # 


| contribution has also been made to the 
| treasury of the State society, and a repre- 


sentative petition has been sent to the 
Legislature. Mrs. A. 8. C. Hill, late presi- 


| dent of the W. C. T. U. in West Somer 


| the schools. 


| nual banquet of the Roxbury Woman 


| Miss Browne receives a larger salary than 


| cause they can be had for less money. 


| meeting was held April 9, with Miss S. A. 


| Sawtelle, and Mr. Sewall’s pamphler, ‘'The 


| cational and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston Street, 


| Orthodox Woman's Standpoint.” 


| anteed. 


ville, reported that she was making specia! 
effort to arouse the women of that organi- 
zation to the necessity of the hallot, and 
Mrs. 8. D. Field had addressed a county 
convention to the same effect with good 
hope of success. Miss Mary T. Hewes 
gave an interesting account of women’s 
movements in Colorado Springs. ‘The 
Union was disappointed that Mi-s Helen 
Sanborn, of the school board, was not ab! 

to be present, but were glad to hear tar 
she was doing excellent work in visiting 
The meeting adjourned tu 
the first Wednesday in October. 


MALDEN. The League met in the Young 
Woman’s Club rooms on Monday evening, 
April6. The meeting was called to order 
by the president, Miss Wilson. Interest- 
ing reminiscences of Mrs. Abby Kelley 
Foster, by her daughter, were read by Mrs | 
Alfred Jones. ‘The secretary reported 
items of progres:, and read a poem com- 
posed by Wm. Lloyd Garrison for the an- 


Suffrage League. An informal bu: very 
interesting discussion followed upon 
the present aspect of the suffrage ques- 
tion. One of the members spoke of a 
letter lately received from Miss Marcia 
Browne, formerly principal of the Maple- 
wood Grammar School, now employed in 
one of the government schools in Brazil. 


any male principal employed by the gov- 
ernment. Miss Browne expresses indig- 
nation at Maldex’s scheme to employ 
women as principals in the schools be- 


SARAH F. SARGENT, Sec. 
WORCESTER —The regular fortoightly 


Henshaw. An increasing interest in the 
study of the laws relating to women is 
manifest. Weare using both ‘‘*The Law 
of Husband and Wife,” by Mrs. Robinson- | 


Legal Condition of Women,” and find 
them very profitable. This study is sup- 
plemented by miscellaneous readings. 
**Woman’s Work in America,” edited by 
Mrs. Meyer, has just been introduced, and 
is full of interest. The League has voted 
to assist the Massachusetts Association in 
its fair next December. &. &. BR. 


ie 
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The Temporary Asylum for Discharged 
Female Prisoners is greatly in need of con- 
tributions, which may be sent to the treas- 
urer, Miss E. M. Garritt, 128 Newbury 
Street, Boston. 





> + —___——_ 
THEY say that the ice cream sodas at Miss 


Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place, are the finest in the 
city. Be sure to try them. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


An Experienced Dressmaker wants engage- 
ments by the day in private families. Apply at 
46 Myrtle Street. 








New England Women’s Club — Monday, 
April 20,4 P.M. Mr. John Baker will tell the story 
of his journey to Siberia as an exile. Club Tea at 6. 





After April 1st, board with rooms can be ob- 
tained in Arlington. Price $4.00 and $4.50 per 
week. Address, Box 376, Arlington, Mass. 





Sunday Meeting for Women.— Women’s Edu- 


April 19, at 3P.M. Speaker, Mrs. Kathleen M. 
Phipps. Subject, “Christian Socialism, from an 
All women in- 
vited. 

All kinds of manuscripts revised, corrected, 
paragraphed, punctuated, and typewritten at the 
rate of six cents a hundred words. Prepared manu- 
script typewritten at four cents a hundred words. 
Ministers’ Sermons a specialty. Correct work guar- 
Address, R&viser, Berkeley Temple, 
Boston, Mass. 











Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, by letter, 3 Park Street, Room 7, 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. Lowest mar- 
Expert buyers. Strangers accompanied 
For interview, 
Send 


ket prices. 
and advised at a moderate charge. 
54 Bowdoin Street, opposite State House. 
for circular. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





arts of the U.S. desiring to 
ew York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 


Ladies from all 
visit Brooklyn or 





The Society for Ethical Culture, in charge 
of Mrs. Clara M. Bisbee, holds its regular meetings 
in Winthrop Hall, Upham’s Corner, Dorchester, 
every Sunday at 3 o'clock P. M. The Speaker for to- 


morrow, April 19, will be Mrs. Lucy Stone. Subject, 
“Conquests Won by Woman for Woman within 
this Century.” 








A Warning 


To Horsrt-Owners. 


The Split Nail in this Shoe seriously lamed 


| the horse from which it was recently taken in 


Worcester, Mass. One point of the nail came 
out in the proper place for clenching, and so 
deceived the blacksmith who shod the horse. 
The other point went in the direction shown 
in the illustration, piercing the tender part of 
the foot called the “quick,” from which the 
horse was made unfit for use nearly two weeks. 
This is not an unusual case. The same thing 


is happening almost every day in various parts 
of the country. Many times the results are 


fatal to the horse. The cause is easily ex- 
plained. These nails are made by machinery, and 
are Cold- Rolled, 
Pressed, Cut, or 
Sheared. Iron treated in this manner is almost 
certain to Split, Sliver, or Break when it is driven 
into a horse's hard hoof. Many Blacksmiths use 


them because they are cheap. They are not Hot- 
Forged and Hammer-Pointed, as some dealers 
talsely claim. 


The Putnam Nail 

CANNOT SPLIT, SLIVER OR BREAK, 

It is the only Hot-Forged and Hammer- 
Pointed Horseshoe Nail in the World made 
by machinery in precisely the same manner 
as the old-fashioned hand-made nail. 

The United States Government protects the 
process of their manufacture through patents, 
and other firms who make or advertise a 
Horseshoe Nail as here described, are guilty 
of infringement and DECEIVING THE PUBLIC, 

AS YOU VALUE YOUR HORSE, 
insist on your Blacksmith’s using the 
PUTNAM. It is Absolutely Safe. 


For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. 
Sample free by mail. Mention this paper. 


DUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass, 


‘i ae a 


NEW ENGLAND 
Autooraphic 
Recister 
Company, 


This stock has 
10% guaranteed 
Dy a deposit of 
U. § securities 
with the Suffolk 
Trust Company, 
Low selling at 
$12.50 a share-— 
pays over 8% 
at this price. 

Will be at 
vanced May 1 to 
$15.00 a share, 


Amelung & Co. 


AMES BUILDINC, 


SUFFOLK TRUST CO, 


Transfer Agents. 
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